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The Primitive Romanesque Architecture of 
England, 


N Professor Baldwin 
Brown’s recently- 
published volume* 
we have focussed 
what may be re- 
garded as_ the 
latest consensus of 
expert opinion on 
(TTL) ~what we prefer to 
eet call, with Professor 
Freeman, the Primitive Romanesque of 
England—one of the earliest and by far the 
best authenticated of the attempts (mainly, 
as we believe, independent attempts) to 
reproduce for ecclesjastical purposes the 
architecture of ancient Rome between the 
seventh and the eleventh centuries; pos- 
sibly here and there, from traditions of 
Roman craftsmanship still surviving ; largely 
from the precedent of Roman monuments 
still standing in abundance, at any rate in 
the earlier part of that period. By the 
eleventh century the problems of church 
building were possibly post-Conquest; of 
these examples the descriptions given are 
minute and scientific. The author's account of 
the criteria of our primitive Romanesque may 
be modified perhaps at some future time in 
detail, but is likely to remain the standard 
authority ; we may venture to designate him 
the Rickman of Anglo-Saxon architecture. 
This archaic style of ours is spread over 
a vast tract of time. Churches were built in 
Rome as early as the third century, and 
though Christianity was not formally recog- 
nised and accepted till 312. If, however, 
we take as the boundaries of the period the 








* “The Arts in Early England,” by Professor G. 
Baldwin Brown: Vol. I. “The Life of Saxon England 
in its Relation to the Arts.” Vol. II. ‘Ecclesiastical 
Architecture in England from the Conversion of the 
Saxons to the Norman Conquest.” Murray. 1903. 





third and eleventh centuries, we have still 
the immense period of eight centuries to 
deal with. It is very difficult to realise that 
there were, and still may be, churches in 
England as much older than St, Alban’s 
Cathedral, as St. Albans is older than the 
new Cathedral at Westminster, Since St. 
Albans we have had Early and Late 
Norman, and Semi-Norman ; Early English, 
Decorated, and Perpendicular Gothic ; 
Jacobean, Anglo-Italian, and Georgian; 
and all the Revivals. Naturally, one asks 
the archzologist to differentiate into well- 
marked periods those eight centuries before 
St. Albans, This is a large part of the 
task to which the author devotes his second 
volume—a very controversial task, bristling 
with difficulties, but conducted here with 
scrupulous accuracy and fairness. 

Personally we find it difficult to make out 
more than three Anglo-Saxon periods; which 
may be put in non-chronological order thus: 
First, work done in or about the seventh 
century. Secondly, work which could not 
have been done except by people who were 
acquainted with Norman architecture, and 
therefore belonging to the latter half of the 
eleventh or the first half of the twelfth 
century, Thirdly, all the intervening work. 
Professor Baldwin Brown gives a' different 
sub-division. His first period is from ¢. 600 
to the first inroad'of the Danes and the 
ravage of Northumbria, c. 800; his second, 
the epoch of the Danish wars; his third, 
from the reign of Edgar to the Conquest, 
¢.950 to 1066. To the first period he assigns 
fourteen or fifteen examples ; to the second, 
perhaps fifteen; to the third, about one 
hundred and thirty. This last, moreover, 
he subdivides into three sub-periods, which 
correspond mainly to the revival in the latter 
part of the tenth century, church restoration 
under Canute, and church extension in the 


fessor (pp. II., 35, 298). For the arguments in 
favour of these attributions we must refer 
the reader to his volumes; they are too. 
detailed and technical to be reproduced 
here, 

To turn back to the simpler division 
suggested above. Of earlier than Anglo~ 
Saxon work we have only one example, - 
The Silchester building, whose foundations: 
show nave and aisles, narthex, and apse 
flanked by two square chapels, which were 
perhaps sacristy and library, is certainly 
what we might expect to find in a Christian: 
church of the fourth century ; moreover, the 
apse is orientated to the west, like some of 
the fourth-century basilicas at Rome, and: 
possibly the seventh-century crypt at Ripon. 
But St. Martin’s and St. Pancras, Canter- 
bury, and Reculver, are excluded in spite of 
considerable authority in their favour. 

To the first Anglo-Saxon period, ¢. 600 to 
c. 800, belong (1) St. Martin’s chancel—the 
nave, though still Anglo-Saxon, being later, 
for foundations of a narrower and earlier 
nave have been found inside it. (2) St. 
Pancras: south-east of the apse of St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury. (3) The founda- 
tions underneath the west front of Rochester 
Cathedral. Bede says a.church was built at 
Rochester in 604. (4). Lyminge: founda- 
tions, 633. (5). The nave of St. Martin’s, 
Canterbury. (6) Ythanchester, near Brad- 
well, Essex. (7) South Elmham, Suffolk = 
perhaps 670. (8) Reculver, “founded by 
the mass-priest, Bassa, in the year 669.” 
(9) Brixworth, probably built by monks from 
Peterborough in 685. Mr.C, R. Peers forms 
a separate group of the above. They are: 
all built on Roman sites; and all, except 
South Elmham, are of Roman material; all 
have or had a triple chancel arch; all had a.’ 
short broad nave, and some have a western 
porticus; there is an approximation to 





long and peaceful reign of Edward the Con- 


Roman detail, and'.a total absence of every- 
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thing that is regarded as specially charac- 
teristic of Anglo-Saxon work—the long and 
short work, pilaster strips, balustered 
windows, &c. So remarkable are these 
characteristics that it may be asked 
whether there may not be a_ possibility 
that some of them may be, if not of the 
fourth century, at any rate before aD. 598. 
For it by no means follows that when 
the Romans left the country, and Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes arrived, British Christi- 
anity perished out of the land, and all the 
British churches were destroyed. As a 
matter of fact, Augustine found a flourishing 
ecclesiastical establishment, with its own 
‘bishops, in the West of England. At Can- 
‘terbury he found a Christian church in use, 
and orders were then given not only to build 
but to restore churches, which implies the 
survival of churches of pre-Augustine date. 
{t was natural that many should survive, 
with roofs perhaps decayed or burnt off, for 
a stone church is hard to destroy. More- 
over, the Romano-British churches were in 
‘towns, and so, after the first sack, were little 
‘tikely to be molested ; tor the Anglo-Saxons 
much disliked to live in towns: e.g. instead 
of occupying the comfortable Verulamium, 
they preferred to live on the wooded hillside 
on the north side of the river, the present 
St. Albans. Much church work, therefore, 
may well have survived in the deserted 
Roman towns. The amount of destruction 
wrought by the early Anglo-Saxon inroads 
generally seems to have been over-estimated. 
{t must never be forgotten that in the eighth 
century Bede expressly says that there were 
still remaining ‘cities, lighthouse-towers, 
bridges, and paved roads.” If that was the 
case in the bleak districts of remote North- 
umbria, where the Roman occupation was 
but partially effective, Roman buildings 
must have remained in very substantial 
abundance in the more Romanised parts of 
the country, ¢g. in Kent, where the Jar 
womana had prevailed for more than three 
centuries. 

To the examples given above Professor 
Baldwin Browo adds the crypts of Ripon 
and Hexham, the date of which is definitely 
fixed; Escomb, Monkwearmouth, Jarrow, 
the foundations under the south transept of 
Peterborough, Corbridge, and the ruins of 
Stone-by-Faversham. He excludes Wing, 
which Mr. Micklethwaite regards as of the 
seventh century. Like Brixworth it is an 
aisled church ; like Brixworth it has a poly- 
gonal apse, though that of Brixworth is 
internally semi-circular; it has a crypt, the 
wault of which, in the opinion of Mr. Hope, 
as a later insertion. It has, however, a 
balustered window of late appearance. If 
this window be regarded as a later insertion, 
the earlier date may be accepted. He also 
excludes North Elmham, Norfolk, of which 
a detailed account appeared in the Builder 
on March 14; on the ground that the moated 
mound which buried the older church was 
Norman, and that the church, therefore, is 
pre-Norman, but not pre-Danish. He is 
probably right in excluding Bradford-on- 
Avon. This, then, is the scanty list of the 
churches recognised to have been built soon 
after the Conversion. All have this very 


remarkable feature in common, that, though 
Anglo-Saxon churches, they are devoid of 
the best-known characteristics of Anglo- 
Saxon work ; long and short quoins, double 
windows with midwall shafts, double-splayed 
lights, pilaster strips, hoodmoulds, and plinths. 
The existence of this as a separate category, 


and its early date, may be taken as estab- 
lished, 

The author's second and third periods are 
characterised by the presence of a greater or 
less number of well-known characteristic 
features, such as those mentioned above; 
for the valuable and discriminating dis- 
cussion of which reference must be made to 


the author’s second volume. 1, Long and 
short work, 2. Pilaster strips; no but- 
tresses. 3. Roman brick arches, doorways, 


and windows: ¢g., at Bridworth and Holy 
Trinity, Colchester; and adopted by the 
Norman builders of St. Albans. 4. Door 
hung against the inner face of the wall. 
5. Pilaster in floor jamb bent round the 
arch. 6, Triangular arches to doorways and 
windows. 7. Small sham arches cut out 
of the solid. $&. Roman archesre-used. 9. 
Arches constructed with through stones and 
not with concrete centres. 10. Balusters ; 
some turned in the lathe. 11. Windows 
high from the ground. 12. Double splay of 
window and midwall shaft. 13. Diagonal 
pilaster strips, perhaps in imitation of half 
timbered construction, 14. Rubble masonry, 
plastered over. 15. Use of big blocks, 
sometimes Roman. 16. Thin walls. 17. 
High walls, the masonry being often very 
good, 18. High pitch of roofs. 19. Bas- 
reliefs on slabs forming the jambs of door- 
ways. 20. Impost frequent instead of 
capitals. 21. Preference for the portions or 
for the transept rather than the aisle; and 
22. For the western tower, central towers 
being late also found, but late. The simul- 
taneous presence of a considerable number 
of these features infallibly stamps a church 
as Anglo-Saxon, and atter A.D. 800; but 
there are few of them that can be applied 
singly without the qualifications on which 
the author lays stress. 

Leaving these examples—the great mass 
of Anglo-Saxon work—of the period 800 to 
1066, we may draw attention to a few 
examples in which the resemblance to 
Norman work is very strong. The inference 
seems clear, though Professor Baldwin does 
not seem to draw it, that no such work can 
have been produced till the Normans had 
been long enough in the country to complete 
a considerable bulk of building; not only 
cathedrals and abbeys, but parish churches, 
which probably would be later. If so, 
Anglo-Saxon versions of Norman in our 
parish churches would hardly be produced 
much before the end of the eleventh century. 
For building traditions die hard; and the 
Norman invaders were but a drop in a sur- 
rounding population of Anglo-Saxons. We 
can hardly conclude but that Anglo-Saxon 
methods of building would linger on, though 
with an admixture of Norman detail, in the 
more remote and old-fashioned villages, till 
well into the twelfth century, rather than the 
middle of the eleventh century, to which the 
author, Vol. II, 291, assigns them; eg., at 
Kirkdale, Kirk Hammerton, and Broughton, 
the arches are recessed in two orders; while 
~umerous examples are illustrated of well- 

aarked cubical and Corinthian capitals; 
ften so distinct from the normal Norman 
rms that they plainly were not wrought by 
Norman masons, but at the same time forms 
that would not have been produced at all 
except for the presence of genuine Norman 
detail in the neighbourhood. Particularly 
significant is the west front of Branston, 
near Lincoln, where there are present 
together cubical, coniferous, and Corinthian 





capitals. It would be difficult to find, even 


in Norman work, such well-developed coni- 
ferous capitals in the eleventh century ; and 
the Corinthian capitals could not be there 
but for those at Lincoln in Remigius’ west 
front; while the doorway is Norman in its 
details, but in its general design it is not. 

In addition to the first thorough-going 
attempt at classifying our Primitive 
Romanesque, Professor Baldwin Brown 
discusses at length what is always a perilous 
subject—that of origins. The favourite 
theory seems to have been that most of our 
seventh-century architecture is of Irish 
origin, as we now know certainly most of 
our seventh-century Christianity was. There 
seems hardly a shred of truth in the theory. 
The Irish were very religious people, and in 
some ways very artistic people, but very bad 
builders. It has never been proved that a 
single Irish church had a chancel or a 
radiating arch in the seventh century. How 
then could the Irish export to Brixworth, 
Reculver, and the rest what they had not 
got? The only important feature which 
might possibly be fathered on the Celtic 
missionary builders from Lindisfarne and 
Iona is the square east end. But very many 
of the early Anglo-Saxon churches would be 
of timber; built of beams resting on or 
mortised into a timber ground plate, and 
with such a construction an apse could not 
have been built, however much the builders 
might desire it. And the plan which was 
inevitable with this timber technique would 
become hallowed in time, and would be 
employed also ia churches built in stone, 
especially where a stone replaced a timber 
church, as at York, Tynemouth, Lastingham, 
Wilton, and Chester-le-Street Everywhere, 
however, whether there was a pre-existing 
timber style or not, the normal type would 
be square ended, 

A still more chimerical hypothesis appeals 
to Scandinavian influence. But the Scan- 
dinavians did not accept Christianity till 
¢. 1,000, and in the seventh century had 
neither Christianity nor Christian architec- 
ture for export. Nor did the Vikings arrive 
in England till c. 800, by which time we had 
already built churches large and elaborate in 
plan. 

Another theory carries us to Rome. And 
if we read, instead of Rome, ‘the Roman- 
ised parts of western Europe, especially 
Gaul,” we must give it at any rate partial 
adhesion. There can be no doubt that non- 
vaulting builders could not have originated 
the apse; plainly it is an import from the 
Continent. And we cannot explain away 
passages like these in Bede: “ Naitanus, 
King of the Picts, asked builders (architectos) 
to be sent to him from Gaul, to build a 
church of large blocks after the manner of 
the Romans.” ‘Benedict Bishop in 675 
went over to Gaul and brought back with 
him some masons to build him a stone 
church after the manner of the Romans, in 
which he ever took delight.” Here then we 
have what Lord Bacon calls a vera causa. 

But because we borrowed something from 
Roman work in Gaul and Italy, it does not 
follow that we did not borrow from, and 
develop, Roman work at home here in 
England. This is another vera causa, For 
Bede tells us that in his day even the North 
of England abounded in Roman buildings, 
as we have noted above. Nor is it by any 
means certain that traditions of Roman 
craftsmanship had wholly died out between 





the evacuation in the fifth century and 
the great epoch of church building in the 
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seventh century. There may well have 
been desecrated or deserted churches still 
standing which had apses at the east ; and 
to the west the Jorticus, which is such a 
peculiar and largely constant feature of our 
earliest churches—e.g., St. Pancras, Canter- 
bury; South Elmham; Wearmouth ; Cor- 
bridge ; at any rate, it is present in the form 
of a narthex in the Romano-British Silchester. 
Balusters with entasis and rings are carved 
on a Roman altar from Birrens, Dumfries. 
Roman shafts have been found in great 
numbers ; some with the marks of the turn- 
ing tool; one 7 situ behind a house in 
Watergate, Chester. Long-and-short work 
occurs in the amphitheatre of Verona; at 
Pompeii in Northern Africa; in medizeval 
buildings in the valley of the Loire; and in 
Normandy in the eleventh century, where 
the masonry is herring-boned, the quoins are 
long and short—e.g., at Querqueville, Beu- 
ville, Lion-sur-Mére. It seems, then, tohave 
been in use up and down the Roman 
Empire, and is hardly likely to have 
been absent from England. The curv- 
ing of a pilaster or shaft round an 
arch is probably but an attempt to 
reproduce the Roman architrave moulding 
in the form of a hoodmould or roll. A roll 
moulding occurs abundantly on our Roman 
altars and tombstones. The alternation of 
triangular and semicircular arcading occurs 
in Classical work, and is very common in 
the Romanesque of Auvergne. Pilaster 
strips may be but a primitive and archaic 
attempt to get the decorative effects which 
the Romans had obtained by lonic or 
Corinthian pilasters. Just as the pilasters 
of the Roman Porte d’Arroux, which is still 
standing, at Autun, inspired all the pilaster 
decoration of such great cathedrals as Autun 
and Langres, so it may well be that the 
pilaster decoration of Roman buildings still 
standing in the ninth and tenth centuries 
inspired the pilaster strips of our later 
Primitive Romanesque. In Germany, at 
any rate, the derivation of pilaster strips 
from such pilasters as those of Lorsch, 
¢. 770, is exceedingly probable. This then, 
what may be called the autochthonous 
theory, is what we would venture to put 
forth as the main origin of our Early 
Christian architecture. Some influence must, 
of course, be assigned to Christian work in 
Gaul, with whose form of Christianity our 
own was closely connected. In _ other 
words, in spite of the imperfection 
nowadays of the architectural record of 
Roman England, we regard Anglo-Saxon 
as an independent attempt to reproduce 
Roman work existing in England in the 
seventh and later centuries, with some aid 
from Christian imitations of Roman work in 
Gaul, and not as a derivative from Ireland, 
Scandinavia, or Germany. 

Professor Baldwin Brown, however, 
attaches great weight to the influence of 
Thuringia, Saxony, Westphalia, Rhenish 
Prussia, and the provinces of the lower 
Rhine, especially as regards the western 
towers and the pilaster strips in later Anglo- 
Saxon work, for which the reader is referred 
to the second chapter in his second volume. 

It should be added that while the second 
volume is devoted to Anglo-Saxon archi- 
tecture, the contents of the first volume are 
of a more general character, including valu- 
able contributions on Roman Britain, on the 
Anglo-Saxon settlement, the Conversion, the 
Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastical system, and 
jhree very useful chapters on the parish 





churches. The volumes are light in the 
hand, excellently printed, and well illustrated. 
They form a treasure house on which all 
archeologists will draw in future for their 
knowledge of the work of our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers. 





—_ 
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NOTES. 


A National HE gift of £300,000, of which 
m Coens Lord Rosebery has this week 
Ppheg Saenee informed the London County 
Council, is likely to mark a new depar- 
ture in national education. There can be 
no doubt that the London County Council 
will agree to find the funds for the upkeep 
of the college, which will be built by the gift 
of the gentlemen who have authorised Lord 
Rosebery to make their generosity known 
to the public. There is equally no doubt 
that a site at South Kensington is assured, 
though it may be wished that it could 
have been in a more central position. Nor 
can we doubt that further gifts and endow- 
ments are likely to follow. A College of 
Applied Science is certain to appeal to 
modern ideas; and while Oxford may lament 
the absence of the pious founder, he will 
probably be found in evidence in the history 
of the new college. London, for its own 
sake and as the capital of the Empire, should 
long ago have possessed the finest technical 
school in the world, whereas the German 
College of Applied Science is the best in 
Europe. It is to be hoped that this college 
will be followed by others. There is no 
reason why there should not bea great Legal 
University and a great Academy of the 
Industrial Arts. London is remarkable for 
the want of centralisation in its education, 
and perhaps this bequest may mark e 
beginning of a new epoch in this respect. 





WE have often adverted to the 

— unsatisfactory manner in which 
the administration of the 

Chantrey Bequest has been carried out by 
the Royal Academy, and criticism of 
their action seems now to be taking a 
very decided form in the daily Press. Some 
of this criticism, no doubt, is too sweeping : 
the purchases have not all been mistakes. 
When, for instance, the Academy purchased 
Brett’s ‘ Britannia’s Realm” they selected a 
work precisely meeting the terms of the 
bequest—an exceptionally fine work by one 
of the first painters of his day in that par- 
ticular class ot subject. But no doubt some 
pictures have been purchased which had no 
such claim ; and to judge by their action, the 
Academy seem rather to have aimed at apply- 
ing the fund towards purchasing the works 
of their own members, and distributing 
these favours equally all round; if A hada 
picture purchased this year, B must have 
his turn next year, and so on. This cer- 
tainly cannot have been Chantrey’s inten- 
tention: works “of the highest merit” were to 
be purchased, executed by artists of any 
nation, provided that such artists resided in 
Great Britain during the execution of the 
work, Obviously, membership of the Royal 
Academy was not to be any factor in the case. 
This year the works purchased are Mr, 
Adrian Stokes’s “ Autumn in the Mountains,” 
Mr. David Murray’s ‘In the Country of 
Constable,” Mr. Armstead’s statue “ Re- 
morse,” and Mr. Colton’s group “The 


Springtide of Life.” Against ‘the purchase’ 





of Mr. Murray’s work we protest : it 
is a weak landscape, both in itself 
and in comparison with others in 
the exhibition. The others are all good 
works; whether they are of sufficient 
importance to come quite up to Chantrey’s 
intended standard may be a question. Both 
Mr. Stokes and Mr, Colton have done finer 
things than these that are now purchased. 
The artists are all Academicians except 
Mr. Stokes—who, one would have thought, 
ought to have been elected long ago, if 
artistic merit is the sole qualification, 





The Forth and ONE,of the most important en- 
. Clyde Ship gineering works in contem 
Canal. P 3 ‘ 

plation at the present time is a 
scheme for the connexion‘of the Forth an@ 
Clyde by means of a shipcanal. Apart from 
passenger services, there is already a con 
siderable amount of goods traffic on the 
Forth, along the upper reaches of which are 
to be tound numerous iron foundries an@ 
other manufacturing establishments, es- 
pecially in the vicinity of Stirling, while the 
industries centred about the Clyde are stil} 
more important. Small as the distance is 
betweea the two rivers, it is sufficient to 
constitute a somewhat serious obstacle to 
the economical conveyance of manufactured 
products, and. merchandise generally, from 
the east to the west and vice versd@. Existing 
railway facilities may be sufficiently 
convenient for communication between 
cities such as Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, but when delivery has to be 
effected at ports on the opposite coast of 
Great Britain, the cost of transhipment is so 
heavy that it is frequently cheaper to consign 
goods by steamer, thus involving consider- 
able delays, owing to the unavoidable length 
of the sea voyage. The scheme to which we 
now refer is one intended to connect the 
Firth of Forth and the Firth of Clyde in the 
following manner. It is proposed that the 
canal shall start from Alloa on the eastern 
side, passing to the north of the links of the 
Forth and northward of the town of Stirling. . 
Continuing along the valley of the Forth in 
the direction pursued by the railway between 
Stirling and Dumbarton, a deep cutting will 
take the canal into Loch Lomond, near 
Buchanan Castle, Navigation will then be 
conducted on Loch Lomond to Tarbet, nea» 
the upper end of the loch, and a second 
cutting will take the canal to Arrochar, at 
the head of Loch Long, which will be the 
outlet on the west. As our readers 
are aware, Loch Long is an arm of the sea 
providing good anchorage, and is navigable 
for all classes of vessels, The chief dis- 
tances are as follows :—From Alloa to Loch 
Lomond, 28 miles ; Loch Lomond to Tarbet, 
14 miles; Tarbet to Arrochar, 12 miles. The 
actual cutting amounts to 292 miles, and the 
chief engineering difficulties will be found 
near Loch Lomond, where a cutting of con- 
siderable depth will be necessary, and again 
at the narrow neck between Loch Lomond 
and Loch Long. Messrs. D. & A. Steven- 
son, the well-known civil engineers of 
Edinburgh, are now engaged upon the neces- 
sary plans, and it is expected that they wi! 
be lodged in November for the purpose of 
securing Parliamentary powers for the 
scheme. If carried out, the new canal will 
shorten the passage between the Clyde and 
ports on the east coast by something like 
530 miles, 

Cc 
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Radium: LHE current Journal of the 
further Investi- Franklin Institute contains an 
iil interesting account of the 
recent developments of the properties of 
cadium and some other radio-active bodies. 
We do not find a great deal that is new to 
scientists on this side of the Atlantic, but 
there are just a few points which may be con- 
sidered, Radium in a pure state is a very 
difficult and costly substance to procure, and 
this accounts for the slow progress made in 
investigating its properties and uses. Pro- 
fessor Currie, on being asked whether 
5,000/, would purchase a tiny tube of 
pure radium he had made, replied in 
the negative, but he stated that very 
shortly radium would be placed on the 
earket ata cost of 30,000 fr. per gramme. 
‘We quote these figures to show the impossi- 
bility of any but exceedingly rich persons 
and institutions doing any original work 
with radium and its compounds until the 
cnaterial is obtained in larger quantities. 
As we have said on a previous occasion, 
we are by no means sure that radium can do 
as much as was claimed for it at first, but 
‘there is no doubt that glass, porcelain, paper 
-and other substances are changed in colour by 
its action. None of the rays from radium 
<an be refracted, reflected, or polarised, 
showing that they are not light waves. 
‘Professor Thomson has called attention to 
the effect which radium produces of colour- 
dng glass, in which it is placed, a deep violet 
‘colour, and he states that if this colouring 
went €ntirely through the glass, and he 
‘thought it did, there was, perhaps, a 
weaction when the rays appeared on the 
outside of the glass which caused destruc- 
‘tion of the glass itself, and lessening’ 
in the weight of the glass envelope, 
and mot of the radium itself. We 
have yet to learn, however, that the state- 
ments of M. and Mme, Curie, to the effect 
that pure radium, although an active body, 
Joses none of its energy, and remains the 
same weight throughout a great period of 
time, are incorrect. As we have interpreted 
the laws of Nature up to the present, there 
must be some waste where energy is em- 
ployed, and it is difficult to believe this new 
view, in spite of its having been confirmed. 
rotessor Thomson’s statement is based on 
that of Professor Becquerel, and the latter’s 
observations arise merely from his examina- 
tion of the deflectable rays from radium, 
which form only a part of the rays given out 
€rom the element. 





ANOTHER case relating to 
workmen’s compensation has 
reached the House of Lords 
<Abram Coal Co. v. Southern), and it was 
taken to the highest tribunal as a test case, 
as the coal company had agreed to pay the 
compensation, whatever the issue might be. 
The point for decision was—what was em- 
braced by the word “earnings” in the Act. 
Certain deductions were made from the sum 
which represented the wages of the work- 
man for the following purposes: for the 
check-weigh fund, for sharpening picks, and 
for the maintenance of lamps and the 
supply of oil; and it was argued that these 
deductions must be taken into consideration 
in arriving at the amount of compensation. 
The House of Lords affirmed the judgment 
of the County Court Judge and the Court of 
Appeal that these sums should not be de- 
ducted. The case, however, is not of very 


Workmen's 
‘Compensation. 








great importance, as it appears that lamps 
and picks in proper working order form part 
of the equipment of a miner, and have to be 
supplied at his cost, and therefore the sums 
deducted in respect of these items were of 
as much benefit to the workman as if the 
amounts had been paid directly to him. The 
Report is silent as to the nature of the check- 
weigh fund; if the purposes to which that 
fund is applied are of mutual benefit to the 
employer and the workman, it would be more 
difficult to draw any general principle from 
the decision. The House of Lords were 
unanimous in holding that the Truck Acts 
offered no analogy. 





THE case of The Ilford Park 

One House ot Estates, Ltd., v. Jacobs is an im- 
portant decision in connexion 

with the structure of a building. The de- 
fendant held land under a conveyance which 
contained a covenant restraining her from 
erecting houses of less value than 300/. 
each, or from erecting more than one house 
on each plot. The defendant was erecting 


what was alleged to be two houses; they: 


were, in fact, two semi-detached houses, 
only, instead of being detached vertically, 
they were separated horizontally. The 
plans showed a building on two floors: on 
the ground floor a tenement complete in 
itself, with its own front door, with another 
tenement over it, to which access was 
obtained through a separate front door 
giving on to a staircase which was separated 
from the lower tenement by a brick wall; 
thus there was no internal communication. 
The learned Chancery Judge found this to 
constitute two separate houses, and their 
erection to be a breach of the covenant. 
It is curious in how many connexions this 
question continuously arises, and how con- 
flicting the decisions of the Courts have 
been.on the point. Thus, in connexion with 
the question of drainage and the repair of 
drains, this question has been variously de- 
cided (see our Note to the cases of Humphrey 
v. Young and Hedley v. Webb, in the Buz/der 
of November 15, 1902). The same point 
practically arises under the Public Health 
(London) Act in enforcing the provisions of 
the Sanitary Authority in reference to the 
number of persons who may inhabit a 
“house” let in lodgings, and in this con- 
nexion again there is a conflict of authority 
(see the Builder, April 18, 1903), and the 
question has also arisen under the Revenue 
Statutes relating to inhabited house duty. 
Even for the purposes of a covenant in a 
lease there is considerable doubt whether 
flats,” as usually constructed, form one or 
more buildings, although the authorities 
tend to show that in the absence of internal 
means of communication they are to be con- 
sidered as separate buildings. It is to be 
hoped that this point may either soon come 
before the House of Lords in a form which 
will enable a decision to be given on the 
point in all its relations, or that the question 
may be set at rest by legislation. 











Ar the Bow-street Police-court 
last week the police-magistrate 
had to decide an important 
point to a certain class of shopkeepers. The 
defendants were a firm of furniture dealers 
who were summoned for obstructing the 
pavement by exposing furniture for sale in 
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front of the shop. The contention of the 
Commissioner of Police was that sincé the 
railings had been removed which had en- 
closed this forecourt it had become part of 
the pavement dedicated to the public. Evi- 
dence was offered, however, to show that the 
defendant was liable for its repair, and that 
he had continuously used it, and the magi- 
strate held there was no evidence to show 
dedication to the public. It is apprehended 
that the continuous user is the real point in 
the case, and that if shopkeepers throw their 
forecourts into the pavement and neglect for 
twenty years to exercise acts of ownership 
over them, the mere fact of the local authority 
not being liable to repair would not be 
sufficient to exclude the public right. 








THE Report, which we gave 
last week, of the interview of a 
deputation with the President 
of the Local Government Board on the 
subject of the law as to sewers in London, is 
worth some further comment. It is quite 
clear that the decision in Silles v. The 
Fulham Borough Council makes it necessary 
that the law should be altered by Parlia- 
ment, A sewer, in principle, should only be 
a main drain constructed by a municipal! 
body. Nothing can be more obvious 
than that a double drain—that is, one 
to which two houses have communica- 
tion— is not really a sewer proper. 
The construction of technical Acts of 
Parliament passed without reference to all 
the circumstances which may arise is 
admittedly difficult, and the fact that new 
circumstances are year by year arising in 
regard to local government renders it neces- 
sary that the statute law on this subject 
should be revised from time to time. The 
question of what is called combined drainage 
is one of these circumstances, and we have 
no doubt that it can be dealt with by 
Parliament, and that the Local Government 
Board should draft a measure to meet the 
point without delay, and use their best 
efforts to pass it into law next session. 


Sewers and 
Drains. 





A Report has been issued by 
Electric Supply the Town Clerk of Camberwell 

with reference to the applica- 
tion of the London Electric Supply Co. for 
orders enabling them to enter into competi- 
tion with the County of London and 
Brush Provincial Electric Supply Co. in 
a portion of the district of Camberwell. 
The Board of Trade refused to sanction 
the application, and in answer to a ques- 
tion addressed by Dr. Macnamara to the 
President of the Board of Trade, it was 
stated that several necessary points had 
been omitted from it. The London Electric 
Supply Company’s solicitors affirm that this 
is not the case, and that they have complied 
with all the regulations. There seems no 
doubt that their statement is correct, and 
considering the high price charged by the 
Brush Company in the districts and the 
usual procedure by the Board of Trade, 
which generally allows two companies to 
compete in any district, we think that the 
London Electric Company have been some- 
what harshly dealt with. This case seems 
to show that there is ample room for inquiry 
into the present methods of administering 
the Electric Lighting Acts, particularly with 
regard to the London boroughs. 
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Unver this heading a few 
gentlemen residing in the 
“neighbourhood of Grove End- 
road write to the Zimes protesting against 
the proposal to erect a block of workmen’s 
dwellings on a garden site of three acres in 
Grove End-road, of which Lord Howard de 
Walden has acquired the freehold. We 
entirely sympathise with them in what we re- 
gard as a most just cause of complaint. Grove 
End-road is a residential. neighbourhood 
of detached houses with trees and gardens, 
and the erection of such a building as is 
threatened must entirely change its character 
and destroy its desirability as a- residential 
quarter. However desirable it is to increase 
the number of well-planned artisans’ 
dwellings, there is a fitness of things to be 
considered in regard to their locality, and it 
is very unfair to the residents in such a 
neighbourhood to destroy its amenity in this 
manner, - 


Injury to 
St. John’s W 





A SMALL Collection of water- 
colour drawings of English 
and. Welsh. landscape, by Mr. 
Alfred Powell, is on view at the Fine Art 
Society's Gallery. These are highly finished 
drawings, of what may be called a very 
pretty character, but somewhat conventional 
in style. Among those which show more 
breadth of treatment are “On the Common, 
Bournemouth” (6), ‘ Beeston Woods, 
Sheringham ” (12), and ‘Moorland, Goath- 
land” (22), All these are very well com- 
posed, a quality which belongs to some of 
the others also; but the type is of rather 
the popular than the artistic order. 


Fine Art 
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THE gardens of the Botanic 
Society of Arts Society, on Tuesday night, 
presented a fairy scene of thou- 
sands of coloured lights, contrasting most 
effectively with the dark masses of trees in 
the dim light of the summer night. The 
Society of Arts gave its annual conversazione 
here, which was very largely attended. The 
sight of the gardens themselves, lit up in 
this way, was worth coming for, but there 
were other contributions to the entertain- 
ment. In one tent was a beautiful collection 
of roses sent by Messrs, Paul & Sons, of 
Waltham Cross, and in the corridor from 
the north entrance to the large conservatory 
a number of Japanese dwart trees formed a 
very interesting exhibit. These little trees, 
looking so exactly like large forest trees in 
miniature, have a most characteristic appear- 
ance, and remind one curiously of the foliage 
accessories in Japanese pictures. Besides a 
band on the lawn, there was a concert going 
on in the club pavilion, in which the perform- 
ances of a company of hand-bell players were 
really artistic in their way. The real enjoy- 
ment ef the evening, however, lay in the 
spectacle of the lighted garden itself. There 
‘could not have been better weather for this 
kind of Arabian Nights’ entertainment. 





Architectural THE arrangements for the 
Ssociation a P 
meal Annual Excursion of the Archi- 

* tectural Association are now 
‘complete, Worcester having been selected 
as headquarters, It is about eighteen years 
Since the last visit to this district, but it has 
been found possible to compile a pro- 
gtamme in which only a few of the places 
‘then visited are now included; not but 
that old members would willingly revisit 





many of them again and again. Amongst 
the places to be visited are the following :— 
Huddington Court ; Mere Hall ;. Westwood ; 
Eastington Hall; Birts Morton Manor; 
Great Malvern Priory; Hampton Lovett, 
with its memorial to the original of Sir 
Roger de Coverley; Harvington Hall, with 
its secret hiding places ; Chaddesley Corbet; 
Grafton Manor; Bredon and Overbury 
villages (both full of good work, old and 
new);. Woollas Hall; the Littletons and 
their charming manor houses ; and Evesham 
with its old world streets and churches. The 
country is beautiful and the work very good, 
so that, if the weather be fine, any intending 
excursionist may be assured of a delightful 
week. We are reminded that it will greatly 
assist the honorary secretaries if names are 
forwarded at once. The numbers have to 
be limited to thirty, and no time should be 
lost. The secretaries are—W. Talbot Brown 
Wellingborough, Northants; and A. W 
Hennings, 9, Ely-place, Holborn, E C. 





WE are glad to receive the 
first number of Vol. I. of the 
“ Journal of Proceedings of the 
Royal Victorian Institute of Architects.” It 
is pricted and arranged in an artistic manner, 
and makes a very good appearance. From 
the Report of the Council for 1902-3 we learn 
that the number of members is at present 
108. An extract from the Report is given 
on another page, under the head of “ Archi- 
tectural Societies.” From the Literary 
Committee’s Report we see that for the 
meetings the plan has been adopted as tar 
as possible of having two short papers 
for: one evening instead of one long one. 
Among the subjects treated during the 
Session were “Modern Architectural De- 
sign,” “The Education of the MHand- 
worker,” “Art Metal-work,” ‘ Technical 
Education,” &c. There has been an effort 
to form a Federation of the various Austra- 
lian Institutes, which however at ‘present 
seems to have failed. 


Victorian 
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FURTHER NOTES ON ACADEMY 
PICTURES. 


As we observed at the end of our former 
article on the Academy Exhibition, there area 
good many pictures worth notice and attention 
besides those which we had space to comment 
on at the time. 7 

First among these, in the order of hanging, 
is Mr. Wetherdee’s charming little old-world 
pastoral ‘“ The Music of Pipe and Brook” (11), 
a landscape that seems to belong to the antique 
world as much as the figure of the frankly 
nude shepherd who sits and pipes in the fore- 
ground ; not quite such a good figure, by the 
way, as those in Mr. Wetherbee’s last-year 
pictures. Of course a too realistically painted 
figure in the foreground would destroy the 
balance of the whole; but in harmonising it 
with the landscape the figure has been allowed 
to run into rather too shapeless a mould; a 
little more of modelling would not have hurt 
the general effect. Mr. Swan's “Iris” (64) in 
the same room will be looked at because it is 
his ; it is a play of colour of flowers, birds, and 
drapery about a rather weakly conceived 
figure—a fancy somewhat too fanciful to be 
quite satisfying. 

In the second room Mr. Clausen’s “ Dusk” 
(66) does not answer to its title. Thereisa 
flame of sunset burning in the sky and too 
much light and colour generally for dusk ; 
perhaps the effect of dusk seems intended to 
be conveyed in the general shapelessness of 
things. The large lump of something in the 
middle is apparently the silhouette of a haystack 
seen at an angle ; but if we could see as much 
of the colour as that we could certainly distin- 
guish the front from the side in the perspective. 
However, this is an interesting little picture in 





colour and sentiment, more so than the more 
ambitious work over it, “St. Cecilia” (65), a 
very weak treatment of a great subject. Mr. 
H. W. B.. Davis’s. “Apple-blossom” (74) is 
charming, but far too near being a replica of 
one which was in the large room some years 
ago, almost the same composition and the same 
tree in the foreground. Sir W. Richmond’s 
“Phaeton: Sunrise” (84) is a curious 
attempt to paint flashing light, to dazzle 
our eyes with the “ burning axle-tree”’ of the 
chariot of the Sun ; and it is successful, it really 
does dazzle. It is probably to give the more 
effect to this central point of light that the 
horses of the Sun, which rear. and prance over 
the clouds, are kept rather flat and dead in pale 
colouring. This picture of mythical sunrise is 
balanced — evidently with intention—by Mr. 
Arnesby Brown’s material sunrise, ‘The 
Coming Day” (94), most notable perhaps for 
the truthful effect of the level light and the 
shadows among the foreground vegetation ; 
as a whole it is hardly one of the painter’s best 
works. Mrs. Corbet interests us by a small 
sunset view of Athens (78).. “ By the Sea” (104) 
is. an admirably painted miniature nude by 
Mr. W. A. Breakspear ; Mr. van Havermaet’s 
small interior, .“‘The Restorer” (103)—an old 
man, who does not seem as if restoring pictures 
were a profitable occupation, putting touches 
to a Madonna on a triptych—is an interesting 
work ; and-near this Sir E. A. Waterlow shows 
his diploma picture, ‘On the Banks of the 
Loing” (116), a small landscape in which the 
artist seems to have been thinking of Corot, 
and to some purpose. Mr. La Thangue’s “A 
Provencal Winter” (133), all flowers and 
oranges and sunlight is (perhaps intentionally) 
rather a translation into a painter’s effect than 
a transcript from, Nature. 

In the large room Osman Hamdy’s large 
and violently coloured picture ‘“‘La Génése” 
(135), representing a woman clad in bright 
yellow sitting in front of a system of bright 
blue Turkish bracketed decoration, has been a 
puzzle to every one—a puzzle we do not 
profess to unravel. It may be admitted that it 
is a picture you cannot pass over. What has 
Mr. Charlton been thinking about with his 
cavalry horses in the battle picture “ Rossbach ”’ 
(136)? Since the photography of animals in 
motion we constantly see experiments in paint- 
ing the ;action of horses, but seldom such an 
odd one as this, with several horses each with 
one foreleg flourished with a kind of exag- 
gerated stage action. “ British Wild Cattle” 
(149) by Mr. Davis—some of the Chillingham 
herd, we presume—is a masterly painting 
of white cattle in strong sunlight. Mr. 


Robert Fowler surprises us this year 
with a large landscape, “Summer After- 
noon: Conway” (158), of very peculiar 


colouring, illustrated by a bad misquotation— 
“The glory falls on castle walls,” from one 
of the finest and (we should have thought) best 
known of Tennyson’s lyrics. The tricks that 
painters play with their poetry quotations are 
endless ; but in this case copies of Tennyson 
are at all events easily procurable, and the 
painter need not have damaged a great line bya 
great poet who was very particular in his use 
of words. Two other landscapes, hung rather 
high in this room, seem to have qualities ; Mr. 
Westley Manning’s “The Golden Hour” (200) 
and Mr. Sheard’s “ Autuma Gold ” (208) ; both 
these painters, we should think, show promise 
of doing more in landscape. We are afraid 
that an old favourite, Mr. Leslie, really will not 
do in his picture of ‘‘ The Lily Pond ” (196) ; the 
grass bank is like a piece of green cloth. There 
is Mr. Abbey’s only picture in the same neigh- 
bourhood, “ Pot- pourri” (209), an interior in 
light greyish tones which set off the brilliant 
colour of the masses of flower-petals which 
some girls are making into pot-pourri: a 
pleasant bit of artistic effect, though there is 
nothing to call a subject in the picture. 

In Room IV. Mr. Melton Fisher’s “The 
Chess Players’ (221) is also a picture treated 
purely as a bit of artistic effect, and a very good 
one ; and Mr. Davis’s “ Souvenir of the French 
Coast” (229) is a beautiful landscape in its 
quiet way : a scene on the coast, on low un- 
dulating land, looking out towards the sea. 
The expression of calm and repose about this, 
and the French feeling in it too, to be realised 
but not defined, give a great charm to it. Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes’s “ Nomads” (258), a party 
of travelling vagrants fixing their camping 
gound, is of course good in a sense, but 
does not interest us. .A more than usually 
excellent portrait of a gentleman by Mr. 





Ouless (260) claims recognition; and there 
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is a noteworthy landscape by Mr. Adrian 
Stokes, ‘‘Autumn in the Mountains” 276), a 
picture painted in a series of receding planes, 
light-brown, dark-brown, purple, white, all 
very clearly cut out, and crossed vertically by 
white stems of trees which break into golden 
leafage at the top. It isa curious picture, anc, 
like Mr. La Thangue’s before ieferred to, 
seems rather a translation than a transcript. 
Mr. Sims’s “ Water Babies” (271), a seashore 
scene, is good in colour and in the treatment of 
the distant portion of the sea; and Miss Gray 
has produced a small pi-ture with a thought in 
it—“ The fool hath said in his heart, There is 
no God ” (265), a small landscape in which a 
dejected-looking man in a medizeval Doctor’s 
gown muses by the side of a brook. We 
should expect to hear of the author of this 
again. 

Is this a section of an immense ironclad, 
No. 304 in Gallery V.? That is the first im- 
pression it gives, but itis Mr. Albert, Goodwin’s 
conception of ‘‘ The Gate of the Inferno.” It 
is not what people call “convincing” in that 
sense, but it is a powerful grim conception, 
and the general dingy blackness of everything, 
and the chains stretching, one does not know 
why, from oue point to another, have a weird 
effect; it seems however rather an attempt 
than a success. Curious is the contrast with 
the work next it ; Mr. Wyllie’s ‘‘ June Ist, 1902: 
Peace Proclaimed” (305). How is this illus- 
trated? Not by battleships or any other such 
demonstration ; bya picture of a quiet nook 
ina summer field, with its grasses and field 
flowers and hedge, through a slight break in 
which a glimpse of distant sea is visible. In 
connexion with the title, this little picture is a 
real poem. 

In Gallery VI. Mr. Nowell’s “Colin and 
Wilfrid Nowell” (341) is a portrait group of 
two dear little boys, painted in a broad and 
what may be called rather soft style of execu- 
tion, so that the figures have the effect of being 
finished yet without being too hard and precise 
a texture. Miss Kemp-Welch, in “ The Incom- 
ing Tide” (356), has tried a new class of sub- 
ject, sea-water and sea-gulls ; so far, it is hardly 
so effective or so complete in itself as her 
horse pictures, but it is always interesting to 
see that an artist who has made a decided 
success in one particular type of picture is 
desirous not to remain in a groove. Mr. 
Phillips Fox's *‘ A Love Story ” (372), a life-size 
picture, in a broad rather flat style, of a girl 
reclined in a hammock reading, has a distinctly 
artistic quality. 

Was it worth while for so clever a painter 
as Mr. Byam Shaw to spend so much labour 
on a humorous rendering of A*sop’s fable of 
the man and his son who carried the ass ? (390) 
There is a great deal of humour in some of 
the faces, especially in that of the bearer 
himself, in his fatigue ard perplexity ; but the 
whole picture is too like an elaborate joke. 
In the same gallery Mr. Arthur Meade’s “A 
Windswept Shore” (419) is a good coast 
scene ; and Sir Harry Johnston’s ‘*‘ Marabou 
Storks” (438) shows a very powerful and 
minute realistic study of one of these birds 
flying across in the foreground of the picture, 
with the sky and landscape seen behind. 

In Gallery VIII. Mr, Clausen’s “The Hay- 
makers” (442) is an effective study of figures 
seen under a_ special condition of light. 
Mr. R. G. Goodman’s “ Old England’s Shore” 
(474), the chalk cliffs of the South Coast as 
seen from the sea, is open to the objection that 
the rippling water is rather mechanically 
treated, though this effect is perhaps possible 
under some conditions of wind ; but the in- 
tended effect has been carefully worked out, 
and the picture is one of considerable promise. 

Gallery IX., the room devoted, as usual, 
mostly to small pictures, is often passed over 
with little attention by visitors, though fre- 
quenty, as is certainly the case this year, it 
contains works of no little beauty and interest. 
Among these are two beautiful pictures by 
Mr. Arnesby Brown, which exhibit his 
qualities as a painter better than the larger 
one in Gallery II.; these are ‘Between the 
Showers” (523), a country road scene with 
figures of children, and “The Pool” (545), a 
landscape with cattle. Mr. La Thangue’s “ At 
a Provencal Spring.” (528), i.¢., a spring of 
water, at which a child is filling a vessel, is 
another good work. Mr. Frank Dicksee 
exhibits, under the title “One of Our Con- 
querors” (534), a three-quarter portrait of a 
remarkably pretty girl. Then there is Miss 
Foriescue-Brickdale’s very fine and unusual 
picture “ Rosamond” (538), a medizeval fancy 








which plays upon the origin of the 
name— ‘rosa mundi”; in the upper 


and larger portion is a figure of a young 
woman in a crimson dress, in an interior 
full of medizeval detail ; the lower portion 
forms a kind of triptych in which the centre 
compartment represents a funeral procession 
in the interior of a convent, the two side com- 
partments showing a decorative design of red 
roses. As with some others of this gifted 
artist’s pictures, it is not easy to define what is 
the exact thought underlying it; but it is in 
any case a picture quite out of the common 
run. Among other works worth notice in the 
room are Mr. Lionel Smythe’s little sketch 
“On the Cliffs ” (576), Miss Rischgitz’s still life 
painting (580) and another good work of the 
same class by Mr. W. J. Marten (644); Mr. 
Logsdail’s “On the Loggia of the Doge’s 
Palace—Seventeenth Century,” a view painted 
from within the famous arcade, with a single 
figure in the dress of the assumed period ; Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes’ bright picture “The Hay- 
cart” (601), a study of open-air effect; Mr. 
Clausen’s “ The Village at Night” (607), a real 
night effect; Mr. Edward Stott’s “Echo” 
(616); Mr. Joseph Clark’s little genre picture 
“Left in Charge’ (635); and Mr. Fred Hall’s 
“The Duck-pond ” (636), in which the principal 
object of interest isa delightful old tumble-down 
thatched barn, which forms the background of 
the scene. Mr. Lybaert’s picture, “ Life’s 
Frailty” (531) is pretty much a repetition of 
the type of thing which he has already exhi- 
bited for two years in succession ; a. stiffly- 
painted figure of rather medizeval type witha 
background of foliage. His first work exhibited 
at the Academy attracted a good deal of notice 
from its extremely minute and careful finish, 
but it is not a type of picture that will bear 
constant repetition. Another exhibitor, Mr. 
Barraud, has made rather a hit, humorous or 
pathetic according to the light in which we 
may regard it, by a picture of a young painter 
in his studio gazing sadly upon his returned 
picture, the title of the work being “The 
President and Council Regret.” This direct 
appeal seems to have touched the hearts of the 
Hanging Committee, since the picture is hung, 
and it cannot be said to have very high merits 
in the purely artistic sense. 

In Gallery X. Mr. M .uat Loudan’s painting, 
with a couple of lines of verse for the title (654), 
ought perhaps to have been included among 
the important pictures of the year, for it is a 
fine and rather remarkable work both in con- 
ception and colour. It shows two young 
women in richly brocaded dresses seated be-. 
neath trees, one with a book; with them is 
grouped a peacock, and behind is a landscape 
with masses of trees and a fine bit of sky, the 
whole painted in warm and rich tones and 
with a kind of texture rather suggesting the 
effect of tapestry. The key to the intention is 
supposed to be given in the quoted lines— 
‘Alas ! that Spring should vanish with the rose, 

That youth’s swe2t-scented manuscripts should close,” 
but in reality this is an artist’s study in colour and 
composition, to which the spectator may give 
his own meaning. Mr. Goetz’s “ Vox Humana”’ 
(664) has a very serious aim, but it is important 
rather from its meaning than from its artistic 
quality. ‘“ Wayfarers”’ (667) a small landscape 
with sheep, by Mr. Hartley, and ‘ The Parting 
of the Ways” (668), are both pictures with 
something to consider in them. A more im- 
portant work is Mr. Fulleylove’s interior of 
“The Dome of the Rock” (672), the largest 
architectural painting of his that we have seen ; 
avery carefully executed picture, excellent, as 
an architectural subject, both in texture and 
perspective. Mr. R. H. Brock’s “A Hot Day” 
(673) isa bright landscape with horses, which 
fully expresses its title and has a great deal of 
merit. A work of more serious meaning is 
Mrs. Hunter’s pathetic picture “The Road- 
mender ” (693), a fine study ofa type of humble 
artisan, and with an effectively treated land- 
scape behind. 

In Gallery XI. is a large and fine landscape 
by Mr. David Farquharson, “ Winter ” (736), a 
scene by a lake with a background of snow- 
clad hills, which occupies not unworthily the 
central position in the room. Mr. Spenlove’s 
“The Pilot's Funeral, Southwold” (742) is 
another winter picture with human intee.t in 
addition ; a serious and rather touching work. 
“On the Sand-dunes” (757) is one of Mr. 
Blinks’s unsurpassable pictures of sporting 
dogs ; he shows us how the painting of dogs 
can be made of real artistic interest and power, 





while another painter in the same gallery 
shows us how “ The Three Graces” (744) cai 





be rendered ludicrous when depicted as three 
rather plump commonplace nude figures with 
very short legs. Itis not so much the question 
what is painted, but how it is painted, that 
settles the artistic value and status of a picture. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE thirty-first Congress of French archj- 
tects was held in June at Nantes, with visits to 
Angers, Mans, and termination of the pro- 
ceedings at Paris. At the meetings at Nantes 
a paper was read by M. Etéve on the life ang 
works of the best known architects of Nantes. 
A discussion took place concerning the ques- 
tions of public competitions, and the regional 
schools of architecture. A vote was passed 
that the juries of the future schools of architec- 
ture should be composed of a majority of the 
eminent architects belonging to the region in 
which the school was established. M. Bartau- 
mieux read a paper on the manner of forn i) 
and using the official price-book published by 
the Société Centrale, and the manner of pre- 
paring similar price-books for the provinces 
It was announced that a school of: decorative: 
arts would be opened at Nantes, and that a 
school of architecture would be adjoined. 
Visits were made to buildings of interest at 
Nantes, Le Mans, Angers, and Paris, where the 
‘proceedings were terminated at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. M. Charles Lucas read a paper ow 
the life and works of the late M.Achille Hermant, 
architect, and the various awards made each 
year by the Société Centrale des Architectes 
were distributed under the presidency of the 
Minister of Fine Arts represented by M. 
Roujon. The medal of honour was awarded 
to M. Bouchot, architect, of Paris, and a silver 
medal to M. Fournereau-Yon, of Paris. Silver 
medals for domestic architecture were awarded 
to M. Parent, of Paris, M. Bouwens van der 
Boyen, of Paris, M. Libaudicre, of Nantes, and 
M. Cordonnier, of Lille. The silver medal for 
archzeslogy was given to M. Charles Nizet, 
architect, of Paris; for jurisprudence, to M. 
Harmand, advocate. The medals of the Ecoles 
de France at Athens and Rome were carried 
off by M. Durrbach, professor at Toulouse, and 
M. Benjamin Chaussemiche, architect, at Paris. 
M. Brunet and M. Nodet, both architects at. 
Paris, received the grand medal for their 
studies of French monuments, and a large 
number of awards were made to pupils of the 
various schools of architecture and decorative 
art, and to other persons connected with archi- 
tecture and building. 

A new large pavilion has been added to 
those existing on either side of the Hotel des 
Invalides. This new building, which has been 
carried out by the “ génie militaire,” is exactly 
similar in its lines of architecture to the older 
pavilions erected in the seventeenth century in 
the garden of the Governors, and will contain 
the services of the central pharmacy of the 
Army, which will be transferred there from its 
present quarters on the Quai d’Orsay. 

M. Buquet, the architect to the Chambre des 
Deputés at Paris, is now completing a large 
model of the enlargements and improvements 
he contemplates making to the Salle des 
Séances at the Palais Bourbon. The new 
parliament hall will contain 622 seats instead 
of the present inferior number, the number of 
entrances will be increased, and two stories of 
galleries for the public will surround a portion 
of the auditorium. The three large wall- 
panels which will occupy the side behind the 
president’s seat, will be decorated with paint- 
ings, and it is proposed to ask MM. Bonnat, 
Jean Paul Laurens, and Cormon to design 
compositions to fill these. ‘ 
M. Bouvard, Directeur des Services d’Archi- 
tecture de la Ville de Paris, has terminated his 
scheme for the setting out of the immense. 
surface of vacant ground on the Champ de 
Mars. About 300 ft. on either side facing the 
Avenue de la Bourdonnais and the Avenue de 
Suffren, will be allotted for building purposes. 
There will be no restriction as to the style of 
architecture to be adopted for the future houses, 
but the buildings will all have to be of a uni- 
form height, and a certain space must be left 
for gardens enclosed by railings in front of 
each facade. Ten streets, five on each side, 
will form the communication between these 
houses and the two exterior avenues, and in 
the centre, reaching from the Pont d’lena to 
the Ecole Militaire, a wide avenue decorated by 
gardens, statues, and fountains will be formed. 
The Pont d’léna will be widened, and the 
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river quays will be decorated in the style of 
those opposite the Cours la Reine. 

The Compagnie des Omnibus has submitted 
to the Prefet a scheme for the transformation 
of thirty lines of tramways at Paris into electric 
traction lines on the trolley system. The 
scheme and the required legal notices to the 

ublic advertised during a month in all the 
Mairies of the districts of Paris were apparently 
kept very quiet, for the general public seems to 
have been almost ignorant of the proposed 
transformation until a few days before the ex- 
giration of the legal limit on June 26, when the 
matter was taken up by one of the principal 
newspapers, and attention drawn to the pro- 
posed adoption of the trolley system and the 
consequent disfigurement of most of the charm- 
ingavenues of Paris. The alarm being raised, 
the public was enabled during the last few 
days to organise protests against the scheme, 
and it is now probable that the whole matter 
will fall through. 

The inauguration of the monument to 
Charles Garnier was not merely an official 
celebration but a kind of familyféte. Carpeaux’ 
bust, which recalls so well the spirituel fea- 
tures of Garnier, seemed to smile down upon 
a collection of old friends, old pupils, all those 
who had known Garnier, assembled together 
todo honour to his memory. Mme. Garnier, 
the widow of the eminent architect, occupied 
a seat on the right of the Minister. M. Alfred 
Normand spoke on behalf of the Subscription 
Committee ; or rather, his discourse was read 
by his son, M. Charles Normand, to whom 
succeeded M. Moyaux, speaking in the name 
of the Société Centrale. M. Pascal then gave 
asketch of the history of the carrying out of 
tthe Opera House, in which he had been a col- 
laborator ; and M. Larroument followed on 
behalf of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, speak- 
‘ing of the works of the deceased artist, and 
expressing a hope that the municipality would 
give his name to some street near the Opera 
House, and not exile him to the site of an 
ancient prison for criminals “ qui n’eurent 
jamais, avec Charles Garnier, rien de commun.” 
Finally, the Minister of Fine Arts saluted, in 
the name of the Government, the name and 
memory of an artist who was, he said, one of 
the glories of France. 

Simultaneously with the ceremony at the 
monument, an exhibition was opened in the 
Rotunda of the Opera House, containing nu- 
merous portraits of Garnier, autographs, cari- 
catures and water-colours by the late architect. 
There were also models of his principal works, 
including the observatory at Nice, the theatre 
at Monte Carlo, the Villa Bisshoffsheim, and 
his own villa at Bordighera. 

TLe prolongation of the underground 
tailway from L’Etoile to the Trocadéro 
is heing proceeded with. A_ provisional 
terminus will be made there, and the 
commencement of another line of so.ne im- 
portance, as it will form the circle railway of 
the left bank. Its construction presents a good 
many material difficulties, though there is no 
reason why it should not be completed by the 
end of 1905. This intended line, after having 
crossed the Seine at Passy on a two-story 
viaduct (estimated to cost 7,000,000 fr.), 
will gain the Rue de Vaugirard (still in the 
open), and will then be prolonged by a tunnel 
to the valley of the Bie¢vre. It is here that the 
principal difficulties will be encountered, from 
the quarries, the catacombs, and the canals 
taking the water of the Vannes to the Mont- 
souris reservoirs. After emerging from this 
tunnel portion, the line will be continued on a 
viaduct to the Place d’Italie. A last viaduct, 
parting from this point, will cross the Orléans 
tailway station and the Seine, and will 
eventually join the right-bank circular railway 
at the Place de la Bastille. 

M. Guillaume, the Director of the Ecole de 
Rome, has at last completed the statue of 
Thiers which the Government commissioned 
from him years ago. The former President of 
the Republic is represented standing by the 
Tribune. The statue, in white marble, is on a 
pedestal of grey marble decorated, at the 
angles, with figures representing History and 
Eloquence. It is not known yet where the 
eee - placed ; unless room is 

nd tor it in what seems its proper place, 
the Chamber of Deputies. _ oe 

M. Sandier, the Art Director at Sévres, has 
completed the model to ;4-in. scale for the 
tower, of which we have spoken before, which 
it is proposed to raise on the heights of St. 
C loud, where there formerly stood the so-called 

Lantern of Diogenes,” destroyed in the war 











of 1870. The tower is to form a kind of illus- 
tration of the progress made in the art-work 
carried on at Sevres. The theme of the decora- 
tive treatment is the forest, its legend and its 
fauna and flora. The colour effect is to be of 
aclear and bright description ; white porcelain, 
turquoise blue, rose, coral, and emerald green. 
It will be composed of 30,000 pieces of ceramic 
ware, which will take five years to prepare. It 
is hoped that the necessary vote of funds by 
Parliament will admit of the work being com- 
menced in the early part of next year. 

M. Albert Besnard has been appointed by 
the Government to execute the ceiling decora- 
tion of the new Salle de Spectacle of the 
Théatre Francais. 

The Minister of Public Works has inaugu- 
rated the new thermal establishment at Vichy, 
comprising the Casino, theatre, and trink-hail. 
The Minister warmly complimented the archi- 
tect M. Charles Le Coeur, and awarded the 
“palmes academiques ” to MM. Seguin, sculp- 
tor ; Radniki, decorator ; and Simon, Woog, 
and Gaudron, inspectors and clerk of the 
works. 

At the last meeting the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts awarded the Prix Deschaumes, of the 
value of 20/, to M. Patrice Bonnet, pupil of 
M. Esquie. 

M. Quentin-Bauchart is terminating an im- 
portant report concerning the reorganisation 
of the service of the Beaux-Arts de Ja Ville de 
Paris. He is aiding to this report an interest- 
ing history of the service of Fine Arts and the 
Town Museums, necessitating much research, 
for a large proportion of the documents con- 
cerniny this service was destroyed during the 
Commune in 1871. M. Bauchart proposes an 
innovation consisting in the creation of a 
Direction des Beaux-Arts, with a director 
having the title of Inspecteur-en-Chef, and two 
collaborators entitled Inspecteur and Inspecteur 
Adjoint. 

The thirteenth annual competition in decora- 
tive composition organised by the Société 
d’Encouragement a |’Art et a I’Industrie, has 
jast been decided at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
by the jury presided over by M. Roty, the 
well-known artist in medals, The first prize 
of 20/. was awarded to M. Fournier des Corats, 
modeller, pupil of the Ecole des Arts Decora- 
tifs, at Paris. 

By decree of the Ministre de I’Instruction 
Publique on the proposal of M. Roujon, Direc- 
teur des Beaux-Arts, M. Emile Bertone, archi- 
tect, Inspector of Museums and member of the 
jury of the E:ole des Beaux-Arts, is to be sent 
on a mission to England for the purpose of 
studying the Palmyrian fragments exhibited at 
the British Museum. 

By decree of June 15, M. Gustave Rives, the 
well-known architect of the French Touring 
Club, has been nominated member of the 
cummission formed by the Minister of the 
Interior to study the question relating to the 
circulation of motor-cars. 

Amongst the proposals made to the Prefec- 
ture for the utilisation of the ground left vacant 
by the old Cirque des Champs Elysées may 
be mentioned that made by MM. Loviot and 
Cassien-Bernard, two well-known architects, 
to erect a concert-hall to hold 1,500 persons, 
with annexes for a buffet and a postage-stamp 
exchange. Another scheme submitted by MM. 
Remy-Duhart and Duncan-Wagner, is for the 
construction of a Palais des Sports. 

The Paris Municipal Council has decided to 
enlarge the Boucicaut Hospital by adding a 
number of isolated pavilions. 

The death is announced, at the age of forty- 
six, of the painter Georges Callot. He wasa 
pupil of the Ecole des Arts Decoratifs and of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and since 1877 ex- 
hibited regularly at the Salon, where he 
obtained a third medal in 1882 and a second 
medal in 1888, and a gold medal and the 
Legion of Honour in the Exhibition of 1900, 
He was an artist of most delicate and refined 
talent. He was a member of the New Salon 
from its commencement, where he exhibited 
some nude studies of powerful and indi- 
vidual style; but for the last ten years 
he had turned his attention more espe- 
cially to portrait painting, especially in 
pastel, in which he had gained a well-deserved 
reputation. The Municipality of Paris com- 
missioned from him, for the Salon des Lettres 
at the Hotel de Ville, a decorative panel 
symbolising Philosophy. He executed impor- 
tant decorative paintings also at Arras and 
Oloron, and: also in various private houses in 
Paris. Various provincial and foreign art 








museums possess examples of his work. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER VISITS : 
HARROW - ON - THE - HILL. 


HARROW-ON-THE-HILL was the scene of the 
second summer visit on Saturday, June 27, 
when a body of some eighty members were 
conducted to the parish church, to the nume- 
rous buildings which comprise the great 
public school, and finally to a small modern 
house and garden. Brilliant weather added to 
the success of the outing. 

Mr. Arnold Mitchell received the party, and 
first drew attention to the more important 
features of the Church of St. Mary, with its 
well-known lead-covered spire. Examples of 
the various phases of English Gothic building 
were pointed out, and not the least interesting 
reference was to the incident leading to the 
discovery of some fine thirteenth-century 
lancets in the south aisle of the chancel during 
the early progress of a proposed addition to 
this part of the church, a work consequently 
abandoned. The Norman font and fifteenth- 
century open timber roofs attracted much 
notice. We published a historical description 
of the church, together with some sketches, on 
January 26, 1895 Of the modern work, the 
delicate chancel fittings by Mr. Aston Webb 
were admired, and more especially his re- 
modelling of the beautiful seventeenth-century 
pulpit. 

At this stage of the proceedings the members 
were taken, under the guidance of Mr. B. P. 
Lascelles, librarian to the school, to the red 
brick buildings forming the early part of the 
famous institution. In the west wing is located 
the original room built in 1612 by John Lyon, 
the founder, and presently known as the “old 
fourth form room” ; the early arrangement of 
the benches and desks for masters and pupils 
still remains, and also the wall panelling of a 
later date, which has been completely covered 
with names carved. by the pupils of many 
generations ; the handiwork of Byron, Sheri- 
dan, Peel, and others excited much curiosity. . 
From 1612 to 1820 the whole of the work of 
the school was carried on in this room until, at 
the latter date, the addition, containing the old 
speech room and forming the east wing, was 
made, with large stone oriel windows amongst 
other features ; this oriel proved to be a sore 
temptation to the Governors, for it was re- 
peated, without any acquisition of floor space, 
in Lyon’s original structure, and again quite 
recently, and also without practical purpose, in 
the new art school, and is evidently considered 
a “pretty ” feature. 

The present speech room, a brick and stone 
Gothic building erected from designs by the 
late W. Burges, was next visited ; the sloping 
nature of the site appears to have determined 
the type of plan—a theatre—so well adapted 
to its purpose. The accommodation is large 
enough to seat the six hundred boys, besides a 
considerable number of parents and friends, 
and is arranged in tiers semi-circular in plan, 
whilst the stage is built on the east side, and 
provided with a large organ. The interior 
was intended to be covered with frescoes, but 
the boarded panelled ceiling and wooden 
groined vaulting are left untouched. Here, as 
in most buildings upon the hill which stands on 
the London clay formation, great precautions 
have been taken iu the large concrete founda- 
tions to prevent sliding movement. 

At the Art School, built in recent years from 
Mr. C. J. Marshall's design, the party of mem- 
bers was received by Mr. Hine, the art master, 
who described the structure and its uses, and 
added some remarks upon the lighting of 
studios. This building is intended for the 
efficient teaching of the fine arts at one of the 
greatest English educational establishments, 
and although fulfilling some minor require- 
ments, it falls far short of being a successful 
work in the purpose of its erection. This is 
chiefly due to the style selected being similar 
to that employed by the founder, plus the 
“Gothic Revival” oriel window already re- 
ferred to. Art teaching is, of all things, 
modern, and in sacrificing utility to tradition, 
Harrow cannot be congratulated upon the 
result ; surely there was a lesson at hand, for 
did not John Lyon build honestly and accord- 
ing to his necessities ? 

Mr. Lascelles continued his valuable descrip- 
tions of the respective buildings, calling atten- 
tion at the same time to a success here and a 
defect there in the practical working of the 
departments. At the Music School reference 
was made to the troublesome question of 





acoustics in the. Central Hall, and to the 
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methods employed by the Governors to arrest 
the echo. Designed by Mr. E. S. Prior, this 
is a most pleating work in red brickwork, 
with large tiled roofs, and, while possessing 
quite a modern character, is thoughtful and 
refined, and worthily takes its place with the 
more important buildings of the school. 
Roughly speaking, the plan consists of a 
large central halJ, used for concerts or ex- 
aminations, upon either side of which are 
placed two floors of practising-rooms. We 
published a view, together with a plan and 
description, of this work in our issue of 
October 25, 1890. 

A hurried inspection was afterwards made 
of the Butler Museum, a three-storied brick 
structure, the work of Mr. Basil Champneys ; 
the museum is placed in the top floor, whilst 
the remaining stories contain classrooms, and 
all are approached by an external open stair- 
case. This is also an admirable piece of 
modern design, and a practical working 
building, but, in placing the museum high 
up, certain facilities for repairs, hoisting and 
storing cases, appear to have been overlooked. 

Going to the Vaughan Library—an ornate 
Gothic work, built with a perfect medley of 
materials by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, and 
containing 12,000 volumes—the schoo! chapel 
and the head-master’s garden were passed. 
The former, also by Scott, is in a kind of 
French Gothic style, and is now receiving 
some additions by Mr. Aston Webb as a 
memorial to the old boys who fell in the late 
war. Besides new porches, these additions 
are in the nature of north and south transepts 
to the choir, and cannot be said to be successful 








in the effect-seen from the terraced garden 
below ; the spectator feels that aisles would 
have been more satisfactory. 

The visitor to Harrow will not fail to observe 
that the nineteenth century Gothic revival has 
gained a large hold upon the architectural 
features of the place, and that too much effort 
has been made to “harmonise” the modern 
buildings with the old, and it was therefore 
with some relief that the large party of 
members turned to inspect “The Orchard,” a 
house recently built by Mr. Arnold Mitchell for 
his own residence. In the recent rapid 
development of Harrow, the owner was 
fortunate in securing a small triangular plot 
upon which he has erected a charming and 
essentially modern house and garden. It is 
not too much to say that the architect has 
made use of every square inch of the site, 
even the old boundary wall on the road side 
has been utilised as an external wall to the 
offices which are placed in the back part of the 
house. Perhaps the feature of the dwelling is 
the cu suite arrangement of the drawing 
and dining rooms which extend to the 
full length of the house,’ and afford 
a most pleasing vista through the open double 
folding doors which separate the two rooms. 
The space at ou- disposal will not permit of 
a detailed description of the interior, upon 
which the closest care and thought have been 
bestowed with a completely successful result. 
Simplicity is the dominant note of the exterior, 
the roofs are covered with a heavy Yorkshire 
stone slate of a deep colour and the first-floor 
story hung with the same material; the 
colour effect is satisfactory, but the large 


courses quite disturb the scale of the fronts, 
which has been consistent throughout the 
other parts of the work ; moreover, the use of 
this material in Middlesex, in conjunction with 
the brickwork of the ground floor and the 
chimneys, appears to be in the nature of 
affectation. Tea was kindly provided for the 
guests by Mr. Mitchell in the garden, which is 
laid out in a formal manner, with terraces and 
walks arranged according to the sloping 
and irregular form of the site ; this concluded 
a thoroughly enjoyable and interesting ¢x- 
cursion. 
——+-— + 


PROPOSED CREMATORIUM, BRADFORD. 


THE plans for this have been already 
adopted, and the building will be erected by 
the Corporation in the unconsecrated portion 
of Scholemoor Cemetery, and will consist of a 
mortuary chapel containing a catafalque, and 
suitable for the accommodation of mourners 
and the holding of funeral services. 

The entrance is through an open narthex, 
and a vestry or waiting-room 1s provide 
adjoining the chapel. The retort chamber : 
placed at the rear, and is covered witha leat 
flat having a central lantern for light and venti- 
lation. Space is’ provided for furnaces “4 
duplicate, only one of which will, ecg tire 
erected to begin with. The gases from the 
retorts will be conducted by the main flue _ 
basement to the upcast shaft constructe 
within the tower. i chose 

The type of furnace to be adopted is not y 








definitely decided upon, and inquiries are now 
being ae as to the form of retort from 
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which the best results have been obtained, 
poth in this country and in America. 

The materials will be local wallstones with 
ashlar dressings, plastered on the inside. The 
roofs will be of open timber, and covered with 
Westmoreland slates. The estimated cost is 


5,000!. 
"rhe architect is Mr. F. E, P, Edwards, the 
City Architect of Bradford. 


—_ 
— Vv 


ENGINE FOUNDATIONS. 


Ix reference to our Note recently on 
“Engine Foundations” (see Builder of 
june 20, p. 629), a correspondent, an architect, 
asks for answers to the following questions :— 

1. The names of buildings in which experi- 
ence has been gained of the advantage of 
placing engines upon brick foundations ? 

2, In what respect does the weight of the 
engine govern the foundation to be used ? 

3. In the case of a large block forming 
engine foundations, how is the bottom to be 
dome shaped, and what rise should be given 
in the centre, say, of a block 84ft. wide and 
rooft. long ? 

. Could you inform me how you have 
ascertained that there is a tendency for con- 
crete to sink in the centre when filled in to a 
broad and deep foundation ? 

5. What treatment of the earth is adopted to 
enable asphalt to be laid before the concreting 
starts on the dome-shaped bottom recom- 
mended ? 

The following are our answers to the 
questions asked, which may be of interest to 
others besides our correspondent :— - 

1. There are no buildings where definite 
investigation has been made for the purpose 
of determining the relative merits of brick and 
concrete for engine foundations, but there are 
plenty of places where each kind of foundation 
isto be seen for the formation of independent 
opinion. Concrete is extensively adopted in 
the present day, especially for large engines in 
power stations. Opinion is by no means 
unanimous as to the preference for brick sug- 
gested in our “ Note,” but some engineers are 
decidedly in favour of that material. Our 
correspondent would probably be interested in 
apaper by Mr. J. Young, read last year before 
the Scottish Association of Municipal Engineers 
and Surveyors, in which the claims of brick 
are fully discussed. In this connexion it may 
be mentioned that while the modulus of 
elasticity of well-made brick should be a fairly 
constant quantity, that of concrete is very un- 
certain, and is high or low according to the 
proportions adopted and the care exercised by 
the workmen employed. Moreover, the type 
of engine to be fixed must always be borne in 
mind, as the adoption of concrete may some- 
times be indicated by the design and construc- 
tion of the engine. 

2. The weight of the engine necessarily 
governs the weight of the foundation, as 
stability cannot be ensured unless the foun- 
dation be of adequate weight. It is also 
necessary to provide a foundation with the 
mass requisite for absorbing the vibrations 
due to the rapidly moving parts of a heavy 
machine. 

3. It was not suggested in our previous 





' “Note” that a dome-shaped surface should be 


given to a large area, upon which several 
large engine foundations, consisting of isolated 
plers, might be built. That would obviously 
be unnecessary, as the stability of a large and 
‘omparatively thin concrete slab would not be 
appreciably affected by slight convexity of the 
under side. The safeguard mentioned merely 
applied to foundations in a single block formed 
entirely of concrete, its intention being to add 
e stability of a comparatively small and 
relatively high block by ensuring for it a per- 


| fectly level bottom. 


4 When concrete is deposited on compres- 
sible soil it naturally tends to sink towards 
the middle, although the vpner surface, being 
finished level, will not afford any evidence of 
the depression underneath. The most probable 
‘xplanation is that part of its weight at the 
outer edges is carried by adjoining soil upon 
Which no load is directly placed, but to which 
Pressure is comnzunicated proportionately to 
the natural angle of zepose, while the earth 
under the middle part receives no such outside 
aid. Consideration may also be given to the 
Ws which govern the deflection of beams 
and create the tendency exhibited by a con- 
floor, or a sheet of flexible material held 

all round its edges, to sag in the middle. 








5. Asphalt or bitumen sheeting, such as is 
employed in connexion with the construction 
of reservoirs and similar works, can be laid on 
any soil that has been properly dressed. The 
sheets are joined by passing a heated tool over 
the jointing width, and the surfaces are pressed 
together until they are thoroughly jointed. In 
large areas, care must be taken to stretch the 
material before the joints are made, so as to 
prevent unevenness, Judging from the dimen- 
sions of the building mentioned by our corre- 
spondent, we think it probable that engines of 
considerable size are in contemplation. The 
construction of the basement floor, and of the 
independent piers or foundations for supporting 
the machinery, will consequently require the 
most careful consideration, and the matter is 
certainly one upon which our correspondent 
will do well to invite the co-operation of a civil 
engineer. 

te 


ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


THE annual meeting of the members of this 
Association was held at the Town Hall, Ken- 
sington, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
June 25, 26, and 27. 


Bacterial Treatment of London Sewage. 


In continuation of our report, Professor 
Frank Clowes, D.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C., contri- 
buted a paper on the “ Experimental Bacterial 
Treatment of London Sewage.” After a 
description of previous methods adopted in the 
treatment of the sewage of London, and a 
general history of experimental bacterial treat- 
ment, Professor Clowes said the London 
County Council commenced its experimental 
bacterial treatment in May, 1892, under the 
advice and superintendence of his predecessor. 
These early trials, on a small scale, were 
eminently successful, and they led to the con- 
struction of an acre coke-bed at Beckton in 
1893. This bed was still in operation, treating 
intermittently the effluent for the settling 
channels. The effluent which was discharged 
from this bed showed an average purification 
of over 90 per cent., as compared with the 
original sewage, the purification being 
measured by determination of the amounts of 
putrescible organic matter present as measured 
by the oxygen which this matter takes from 
permanganate. This experimental work came 
under his direction in September, 1898, and he 
had to acknowledge the very effective carrying 
out of the experimental work by the assistant 
chemists at the outfalls (Messrs. J. W. H. Biggs 
and E. B. Pike), and the co-operation of the 
superintendents (Messrs. Beal & Stokoe). 
Experimental brick and iron tanks, of smaller 
dimensions, for the reception of fragments of 
coke and other materials, were at once brought 
into use, and it was decided to settle, amongst 
other questions : (1) What appeared to be the 
most suitable material ; (2) whether there was 
any limit of depth of bed; (3) whether 
crude, unsettled sewage could be treated; 
(4) what were the advantages of preliminary 
sedimentation ; (5): whether the effluent was 
aérated and permanently non-putrescible ; (6) 
what was the permanency of the purification 
and of the beds ; and (7) whether intermittent 
treatment was the most suitable means to be 
adopted. The general results were as follows : 
—Material for Forming Bed.—It appeared that 
hard coke gave a somewhat higher degree of 
purification than any other material. It was 
used in fragments of about the size of a walnut. 
Depth of Bed.—The depth of a particular bed 
was gradually increased from 4 ft. to nearly 
12 ft., and the puritication effected was care- 
fully measured. It was found that a somewhat 
better purification was obtained as greater 
depths were reached. It was evident that 
there was no advantage in limiting the depth 
of the bed, and this was of great importance 
where land was expensive. Further, it was 
found that even the 12-ft. bed became readily 
aérated in the resting intervals between the 
fillings. Treatment of Crude Sewage.—For 
some time the beds were supplied with un- 
sedimented sewage, and were found to yield a 
satisfactory effluent. But the capacity of the 
beds rapidly diminished during this period, 
and on examination the coke was found to be 
coated with grit from roadway wear and tear, 
and with chaffy matter derived mainly from 
horse dung. The treatment of crude sewage 
was therefore stopped, not because it ceased 
to be purified, but because the capacity 
of the beds became seriously reduced. Treat- 
ment of Sedimented Sewage.—In later ex- 





periments the sewage was passed through a 
settling tank of such capacity that its passage 
through the tank required five hours. The 
inflow and outflow pipes dipped below the 
surface of the contents of the tank, so as to 
secure non-disturbance of its surface. The 
settlement of the sewage which took place in 
this tank prevented altogether the choking of 
the coke-beds. It was found that the un- 
covered settling tank formed a scum upon its 
surface which, when unbroken by wind or 
rain, often attained considerable toughness and 
thickness. This covering of scum had some 
advantages, but was by no means necessary. 
Arrangements were made for measuring 
accurately the suspended matter which passed 
into this tank in the sewage, and the amount 
which remained at the bottom of the tank after 
six months’ working. It was found that an 
average of about 50 per cent. of the sediment 
had been resolved by bacterial action into the 
gaseous and liquid state. This was an im- 
portant reduction in the amount of the sludge, 
and the decrease would be undoubtedly larger 
still if grit and mineral matter had been pre- 
vented from entering the settling-tank by the 
passage of the sewage through preliminary 
grit-chambers. Condition of the Effluent.— 
The effluent flowing from the coke - beds 
was found to contain and to retain dis- 
suived oxygen. This was proved by chemical 
examination, and by the fact that fish lived 
in it for long periods. The effluent was also 
examined by exposing it in an incubator for 
many days to a summer temperature (80 deg. 
Fahr.); it was found to remain inoffensive 
under this severe test. Permanence of the 
Material and of the Purifying Power of the 
Beds.—The hard coke used in some of the 
small experimental beds had been in use for 
four years, and appeared to be still in every 
way suitable for use. The purifying power of 
a bed seemed to rather increase than to 
diminish with the age of the bed, provided the 
bed was worked in a rational and proper 
manner. The Advantage of Intermittent Over- 
Continuous Treatment.—The method of using 
the beds had usually been known as inter- 
mittent. When they had been fully worked they 
had received four fillings in the twenty-four 
hours ; this meant that the bed had been filled 
with settled sewage in about an hour, the 
sewage had remained in the bed for two hours, 
it had then been allowed to flow away frum 
below and empty the bed in about an hour, 
the bed had then been left full of air, or “ rest- 
ing,” for about two hours. The above cycle 
was repeated three times in the twenty-four 
hours. The results obtained in this way were 
compared as regards the degree of purification 
effected, and the amount of sewage disposed of 
in the twenty-four hours, with the method 
of continuous feed, in which the sewage never 
filled the bed, but continually entered at the 
top and flowed away from below. It was 
found that when a corresponding degree of 
purification was effected the amount of sewage 
dealt with by continuous feeding was con- 
siderably less than that dealt with by inter- 
mittent feeding. It was concluded, from the 
experience obtained from these experiments, 
that, provided a settling-tank and coke-bed 
bacterial plant was properly constructed and 
properly worked, a very uniform and satis- 
factory purification of the sewage was effected, 
and a very large proportion of the suspended 
matter was disposed of ; and, further, that the 
process was one which required little cost in 
maintenance. A purely domestic sewage, when 
treated by these processes, was found to yield 
no sludge, and the process was found to dis- 
pose, to a great extent, of the bacteria, since 
the effluent contained only a small percentage 
of the number originally present in the 
sewage. 

Professor H. Robinson, Westminster, said if 
members of the Association were to take the 
trouble to refer to the third report of the 
London County Council they would find the 
conclusions published there were absolutely at 
variance with each other. They might take it 
as a general statement, borne out by the report, 
that whereas one claimed that the contact bed 
was absolutely successful, the other pointed 
out that the effluent from the contact beds they 
were utilising was little less than crude sewage, 
slightly diluted. There was such a difference 
between the two experts that he hoped an 
explanation could and would be given. He 
was speaking in the presence of many who 
were interested like himself in the sewage 
question, and he said the literature they had 
had thrown upon them in the last two years, 
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instead of assisting them, had caused embar- 
rassment and confusion almost incredible. He 
was of opinion that the contact method as it 
stood was not the method which would be in 
use many years longer. The object of these 
observations was to remove some of their 
difficulties and clear away that annoyance 
which they felt when they read official docu- 
ments of conflicting opinions. He did not 
intend to refer to the Royal Commission’s 
report, as that matter was sub judice ; but he 
took part in a discussion some few months 
ago, and he hoped what he said then would 
have the effect that the Royal Commissions 
would devote some of their time to giving 
practical conclusions, instead of publishing 
Blue-books of no practical results whatever. 

Mr. Cooper, Wimbledon, expressed surprise 
at Dr. Clowes advocating an increase in the 
depth of filtering beds. When one got careful 
analyses taken from the different parts of beds, 
as was done by the Massachusetts State Board, 
they would find that a great part of the work 
was done at the surface. With the bed at 
Barking the water was only allowed to come 
within a few inches of the surface. So there 
was no surface work done thereat all. Ifthese 
experiments were made in a bed in which the 
water was not allowed to rise to the surface, he 
did not wonder at Dr. Clowes coming to the 
conclusion that if he deepened his bed he 
would get an equivalent for every foot of 
depth. To his mind that was a totally 
erroneous view to take. What was the use of 
the various systems which had been devised 
for distributing the sewage over the area of the 
beds in the form of aspray? It was because 
the sewage was aérated before it went on to 
the beds, and so they got a maximum of work 
done. At the surface they had the sun, the 
wind, and the air all helping them in treating 
their sewage. That was why they ought to 
take every advantage of bringing their sewage 
into contact with the surface. 

Mr. E. J. Silcock, Leeds, said that Dr. Clowes’ 
experience that coke was the best material and 
gave a degree of purification in excess of that 
obtained by any other material, was not 

- the universal experience. Other materials had 
been tried in other places, and the degree of 
purification had been quite as good as obtained 
from coke, and they knew there were very 
great drawbacks in the use of coke, because it 
broke down and became small in size with age. 
The next point was with regard to contact 
beds versus continuous filtration. Dr. Clowes 
had not been good enough to give them any 
evidence on which he based his conclusion that 
contact beds were better than continuous filters, 
aud to convince them he would have to give 
them some evidence on that subject. Contact 
beds did undoubtedly lose capacity. Those who 
had had any experience with contact beds 
would know that even with a septic tank of 
greater capacity than that mentioned by the 
author—five hcurs sewage capacity—there was 
a certain amount of material going into the beds 
which, after being acted upon, became inert, 
and remained and choked the capacity of the 
beds. The object of the continuous filter was 
this, that by having the material of a very 
much larger size than the contact beds this 
material was washed through the filter, which 
did not lose its capacity, but went on purifying 
the sewage without depreciating in value. 
That was the strong point in favour of the 
continuous versus the contact system ; and the 
result of the experiments which had been 
carried out, proved up to the hilt that a proper 
degree of purification could be obtained by 

“continuous filtration, and if that could be done 
without loss of capacity it seemed to hin 
to “knock on the head altogether ” the contact 
system. 

Mr. A. Creer, York, said he had been ex- 
perimenting for three years with filters of one 
kind or another. First of all, he put down an 
ordinary septic tank, with filter beds. These 
were not as satisfactory as they might have 
wished. He then tried contact beds, and his 
experience of contact beds was that they were 
very satisfactory. The only objection he had 
was that for the area covered he could only 
get such a small number of gallons per twenty- 
four hours through them. He then tried the 
continuous filter with a radiating distributor, 
and that had been at work three years, giving 
excellent results. With regard to the point 
raised by Mr. Silcock as to the disintegration 
of the material, about twelve or fifteen 
months ago, when the filter was off for the 
construction of a grit tank, he took the oppor- 


bottom of the filter an accumulation of about 
6 in. of fine black ash. 

Mr. Watson, Birmingham, was _ rather 
surprised at Dr. Clowes’ statement that the 
treatment was able to produce an effluent 
which by chemical examination was found to 
be practically non-putrefactive and able to 
sustain fish life. He was rather surprised at 
this,as he had under his charge about four 
acres of beds constructed very much as these 
beds were. They were filled, for the most 
part with coke, and he found that the result of 
treating the raw sewage was something like 
50 per cent. of purification. By being careful 
of the quality of the sewage put on those beds 
they could obtain something like 60 per cent. 
of purification, but that 60 per cent. did not 
yield a non-putrefactive effluent. It might 
yield an effluent which was perfectly good 
enough for a tidal river like the Thames at 
Barking or Crossness, but it would not be 
good enovgh for a sewage filtrate passing 
_ a stream like the river Tame, at Birming- 

am. 
The Scott-Moncrieff System. 

Mr. W. D. Scott-Moncrieff then presented a 
paper relating to the system associated with his 
name. He said that in a purely natural pro- 
cess there were only two lines upon which 
original research could move—the one being 
an investigation of the facts, and the other a 
development of means for applying them. 
Where the discovery was novel, the facts few, 
and the means of utilising them comparatively 
simple, the labours of one man might be asso- 
ciated with them, and the systemor method 
might be called by his name. When, how- 
ever, his discoveries involved the invocation of 
natural forces that required the labour of many 
lifetimes to elucidate, he would be a bold man, 
indeed, who could speak of his process or 
system in such a connexion. It was a suffi- 
cient source of satisfaction to know that the 
first report upon his early experiments was the 
first literature on the subject of the bacterial 
treatment of sewage upon the lines that were 
now generally accepted as final. Miiller 
had anticipated him in the suggestion of 
utilising what he spoke of as “ yeast-like 
organisms” for the purification of sewage, 
and Mouras had developed what was now 
spoken of as hydrolysis in a resolving tank or 
chamber, but neither of them had looked upon 
this process as only preliminary to nitrifica- 
tion under wholly different conditions. On 
the other hand, Warrington and the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Health had both overlooked 
the importance of the anaerobic fermentation 
as an almost essential factor in the natural 
sequence of mineralisation, while Adeney did 
not suggest that the process of nitrification 
could be carried out unaided by chemicals of 
any kind. The name of the author might pos- 
sibly be associated with this sequence of 
anaerobic followed by aerobic fermentation, 
but even if he were to lay claim to such a dis- 
covery his individual labours were trifling 
compared with the work of others who had 
made innumerable contributions to the subject 
in many different directions. One peculiarity 
of the sewage problem had been that its solu- 
tion had been the pressing need of modern 
civilisation, and the scale upon which it had to 
be carried out had made the discoveries of the 
laboratory comparatively unimportant unless 
means could be devised for applying them to 
vast volumes of sewage. The consequence of 
this had been that millions of money had been 
spent upon schemes that were defective in 
principle at the outset, because there was no 
available knowledge as to how the theory and 
practice of bacterially treated sewage could 
be successfully combined so as to cope 
with the cases of great urban or even 
of small village communities. Speaking for 
himself, the author could only say that years 
passed between his first experiments and the 
time when he last began to grasp the main 
features of the problem, and even when he had 
done so, and was able to establish his position 
by absolute proofs, the mechanical difficulties 
that confronted him appeared almost insuper- 
able. What the author thought he had some 
good reason to complain of was that for several 
years he had been arguing the necessity for 
more scientific methods, and that he had 
neither support or encouragement of any kind, 
while all the time great sums of money were 
being spent upon professional advice which 
was often worse than valueless. The most 


successful detritus tank known to him was not 
designed as a detritus chamber at all, but as a 





tunity of opening it out, and he found at the 


tank for the deposition of sludge from chemi- 





cally-treated sewage. By ceasing to use 
chemicals of any kind, it became a detritus 
chamber, in which, on account of its great 
dimensions, anaerobic fermentation went on 
naturally before the sewage passed to the 
resolving tanks, which were also designed for 
chemically treated sewage. The hydrolysis jn 
this case was so complete that at the end of 
two years there had been practically no deposit 
in the resolving tanks of anykind. They were 
to be seen at the Birmingham sewage works 
and no doubt the engineer, Mr. Watson, would 
be pleased to give them all particulars. Coming 
now to the question of aerobic filtration, 
the author found himself upon different ground. 
The oxidising of organic nitrogen in solution 
into inorganic nitrogen was a more difficult 
process than the changes which were produced 
by anaerobic fermentation in a tank. The 
author maintained that wherever the per- 
centage of oxidised to unoxidised nitrogen in 
an effluent was as high as the water of the 
Thames above the intake of the water com- 
panies they were safe in ignoring all other 
conditions, and that where such a ratio existed 
other substances, such as ammonia and albu- 
menoid ammonia might be safely disregarded, 
because when the ratio referred to was 
sufficiently high they would be rapidly oxidised 
by the available oxygen in the effluent. The 
knowledge which was absolutely necessary in 
order to the successful design of bacterial plant 
for the purification of any particular sewage 
was as follows :—1. It is necessary to know 
the best period during which the anaerobic or 
putrefactive fermentation should be carried on. 
It is upon this information alone that the proper 
dimensions of the tanks for any particular sew- 
age can be stated with confidence, and ignor- 
ance of this important factor makes the dimen- 
sions of the tanks a mere question of guesswork. 
2. The necessary quantity of air must be known 
which is necessary when favourable bacterial 
conditions are present, in order to oxidise the 
organic matter, or, in other words, to take full 
advantage of the life processes of the organ- 
isms which are available. 3. When the 
proper period of anaerobic fermentation and the 
proper quantity of air have been ascertained, it 
is necessary to know the proper depth of filter, 
because, as in the case of the resolving tanks 
so in that of the filters, ignorance is prcductive 
of nothing but speculation. It may often 
happen that twice the necessary amount of fil- 
tration may be provided for because of an in- 
sufficient air supply; or in other words, that. 
half the capacity may be sufficient when the 
optimum air supply is available. 4. The opti- 
mum quantity of liquid for each discharge 
must be ascertained. 5. The proper period of 
rest between each discharge, in order to pre- 
vent the deterioration of the filters by gelatin- 
ous growths, must be found by actual experi- 
ment. 

Mr. Watson, Birmingham, said he could not. 
but think that Mr. Scott-Moncrieff was now 
opening up a system whereby they would be. 
able to draw upon each other very much more 
intelligently than they had in the past. He 
knew some people said they produced a cer- 
tain effluent of a certain quality, and they were 
very proud of it. They might be very proud of 
it, but they did not hear from them the con- 
stituents of the sewage as it came on the beds, 
or how it had been treated, whether expen- 
sively or inexpensively. As a matter of fact, 
they did not know what their neighbours were 
doing, because they did not have the proper 
means of comparison. For instance, take the 
Manchester sewage. They were told that at 
Manchester they were able to purify efficiently 
andto produce a non-putrefactive effluent with 
little more than one contact after the sewage 
had been treated in the open septic tank, but 
they did not all understand that the sewage, as 
it came on to the Manchester works, was 4. 
very mild sewage. The average oxygen 
absorbed in four hours was equal to 9 parts 
per 100,000. In the case of the sewage he. 
had to deal with at Birmingham the 
oxygen absorbed in four hours was 18 to. 
19 parts per 100,000. They could not be 
expected to get as good an effluent as Man- 
chester, and certainly it could not be done at 
the same cost. Therefore, if they had @ 
system such as Mr. Scott-Moncrieff had illus- 
trated in his paper, they would be able to 
understand much more readily what they were 
doing. They would be able to have the rate 
of discharge, the intervals of feeding, the cubic 
feet of air per hour, and the depth of filter to. 
bring about a certain result. While he could 





not agree with Mr. Scott-Moncrieff altogether, 
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for he foresaw some practical difficulty in the 
way of dealing with all sewages in this man- 
ner, yet he agreed with him in the main. He did 
not quite agree with him when he said that a 
sewage which required a greater depth than 
6ft. was past praying for. He thought the 
better way would be to have more than one 
bed, and it might be found that to have two 
beds of medium depth which would admit 
air freely would be better than one of greater 
th. ; 
ac i President (Mr. Weaver) said he was 
voicing the views of the members when he ex- 
pressed the thanks of the Association to Mr. 
Scott-Moncrieff for the paper which he had pre- 
pared and placed before them. It was very kind 
of a gentleman outside their own ranks to pre- 
pare a paper to show how they could do by a 
scientific formula what they now did by rule 


of thumb. ’ 
A vote of thanks having been unanimously 


assed 

Mr. Scott-Moncrieff said he was afraid that 
the paper was something like certain music 
that was spoken of as the music of the future. 
But this question of sewage treatment had gone 
on sufficiently long in a muddle-along fashion, 
and the sooner all of them sat down, either to 
study this paper very carefully or to devise 
some other method of putting it on a more 
scientific footing, the better for all concerned. 


Tree Planting. 


Mr. Francis Smythe, Finchley, said the 
planting of trees in streets and public places 
was now receiving the attention of local 
authorities it deserved, and had during late 
years made such progress that the up-to-date 
municipal engineer must necessarily add 
arboriculture to the many subjects of which 
he must make himself proficient. Trees had a 
greater effect upon the health of human 
beings than most people had any idea. 
Although the inhabitants of a well-governed 
town lived under much superior sanitary con- 
ditions than those generally in rural districts, 
the normal death rate of towns, as a rule, 
rises in proportion to the density of its popula- 
tion, and generally exceeds that of the country 
distzicts, carbonic acid gas being one of the 
elements which contribute to the cause. 
While in the air of rural districts there was 
but a trace, in some towns it cxisted to the 
extent of as much as ‘o50 percent. He need 
hardly point out that this gas, even in the 
smailest quantity, was inimical to human life, 
and every means adopted with a view to its 
elimination from the atmosphere must have 
the effect of increasing the health of a popula- 
tion. Carbon combined with water formed 
the greatest proportion of the constituents 
of plant life, and as carbon could only 
be assimilated by plants in a soluble form 
carbonic acid gas was absorbed by them in 
considerable quantities, not only by means of 
their roots, but to a much greater extent by 
the pores of their leaves. In the process of 
assimilation, the carbonic acid gas was de- 
composed by the action of light, the carbon 
was retained, and oxygen, which was con- 
ducive to health, was thrown off. Although at 
night a reverse action takes place, the leaves 
excluding the carbonic acid gas absorbed by 
the roots, the amount of gas thrown off at 
night had but a very small ratio to the amount 
of oxygen excluded during daytime. Another 
constituent absorbed by trees was ammonia, 
which was more prevalent in populated places, 
especially manufacturing districts, than in the 
country, due to the decay of a greater amount 
of organic substances in a confined area. 
When the enormous area of leaf surface of a 
single full-grown tree was considered, it could 
be better understood what effect the process 
described had upon the atmosphere. Before 
deciding what trees to plant, the author 
advised that a close inspection be made of all 
existing trees in the neighbourhood, and those 
in a flourishing state suited for road work be 
noted, and planted. He suggested the follow- 
ing trees as being suitable for road planting, 
with the soils most congenial to their growth ; 
they were also given in the order of prefer- 
ence ; this was, however, subject to the circum- 
stances of locality, position, &c. ; the first, the 
plane, being undoubtedly the finest tree for 
road planting where the subsoil and other con- 
ditions were suited to its growth :— 


Plane occidentalis... London ......... Heavy soil 
» accrifolia ...... ie deatanet ” 
Maple ...,......2s0seeree Norway ......... Any soil 


Sycamore ............ ” 








FUEROG® ccccacse Any soil 
English .. Heavy soil 
Canadian. Any soil 
Oatario . ..<<20.:. ” 
Balsam .......... Heavy soil 
Black Italian... Any soil 
Lombardy ...... ” 
NO acids sede. ssccacss sis Camperdown... Heavy soil 
igh Waudewcagaucndecceess Scotch or Wych * 
AMA exe. cacecucanteass European .,..... Light soil 
qu adaeadencneeuasas Crimean ......... ” 
ath, eanekesaessequacs Red twigged ... Pp 
HID 56452 castcaesuaas Commoa Any soil 
ga). Nadannancgaesduceads SHIVOE o. 6 .a5c0cece ” 
AMIE sce cxcnctccacadcsieus Common ...... ” 
WEE  sasccceseescs 99 eee Moist soil 
Se oseauanacedeaxe Huntingdon ... ‘a 
‘ i ” 


There were also several handsome flowering 
or berried trees most suitable, so far as growth 
was concerned, for planting on roads, but their 
flowers and berries were fatal to their use, on 
account of the havoc done to the foliage by 
children trying to obtain the flowers and 
berries. Apart from the nature of subsoil, the 
character of the locality had to be taken into 
account. There were also some trees that 
would not thrive on a chalky subsoil. ; 

Trees for manufacturing or smoky dis- 
tricts : planes, Norway maple, sycamore, pop- 
lars, ash. Trees for cold, exposed positions : 
all the trees mentioned except planes and 
limes. Trees for seaside: sycamore, Norway 
maple, Turkey oak, Camperdown elm, grey 
poplar, white willow, common ash. Trees for 
chalk soils : Norway maple, sycamore, poplars, 
birch, ash. One of the great mistakes made in 
planting trees in roads was that they were 
invariably planted too cluse ; they should never 
be less than 25 ft. for birch, some kinds of 
willows, and small growing trees, and at least 
35 ft. for the larger kinds, otherwise, when 
full-grown, the branches interlaced with one 
another, and the symmetry of the trees was 
destroyed. 

Visit to Conyer, Sztlingbourne. 

On Saturday about 200 members and friends 
went by special train to Conyer, near Sitting- 
bourne, to inspect the new brickmaking plant 
erected on the works of Messrs. Eastwood & 
Co., Ltd. 

Proceeding from Teynham Station the 
ordinary method of making stock bricks was 
seen in a yard close by. Here the bricks are 
made by hand and burnt in clamps. But the 
principal object of the journey was to see the 
new plant, whereby the “ stocks” are turned 
out by machinery. It has been held for years 
that whilst most brick earths can be success- 
fully dealt with by machiaery, a true stock 
brick cannot be made otherwise than by hand. 
This view has been so firmly rooted in the 
minds of Sittingbourne makers that it was with 
considerable diffidence that Messrs. Eastwood 
& Co. ventured to step off the beaten track and 
commence making machine stocks. 

The brickearth used at Conyer is conveyed 
some 24 miles to the yard. It is an excellent 
loam, and appears to be chiefly derived from 
the Thanet sands, judging from its minera- 
logical characteristics. The chalk is just below. 
After being washed, the earth, for the most 
part suspend:d in water, is conveyed to the 
brickyard through pipes. There it is allowed 
to settle, aud “‘breeze’”’ is added. In due course 
the prepared brickearth is dug from the 
shallow pits and placed in light, iron trucks, 
when the latter are drawn by steel cable up an 
inclined plane to the pug-mill. The earth is 
tipped into the mill, and a few moments 
suffice to convert it into raw bricks. The 
machine used is of an ordinary vertical type, 
and the bricks, as made, are taken off the table 
by hand and placed on trolleys ready to be run 
into the “ drier.” 

We may pause in our description for a 
moment to consider that artificial drying of 
stock bricks has not hitherto been resorted to 
in the Sittingbourne district so far as we are 
aware. The usual method is to dry the bricks 
in the open in “hacks.” In this method they 
are stacked one upon another to the height of 
some 3ft., and covered over when necessary 
by “hack” covers. There they remain until 
dry, and, of course, the time occupied in drying 
is dependent on the weather. In a very favour- 
able season a few weeks suffice to effect 
natural drying, but not unfrequently months 
are required. 

By the process which the Association of 
Municipal and County Engineers saw at 
Conyer on Saturday the drying is effected in 
twenty-two hours. The installation which 
Messrs. Eastwood put up asa kind of experi- 





ment was in working order when we saw §#it 
last autumn, but since then the plant has been 
added to so that treble the number of bricks 
are made per day. The first plant made 20,000 
bricks per day ; the additions, which are not 
yet quite in working order, will enable another 
40,000 bricks per day to be turned out. But to 
return to the drying process, which is quite a 
novelty so far as England is concerned. The 
bricks coming from the press are placed on 
trolleys, as previously explained. They are 
then run to the drying apparatus close 
by. The latter, in the first - put - up 
installation, consists of three long tunnels 
into which the raw wet bricks are wheeled, 
automatically in turn. At the entrance of 
these tunnels the wet bricks are subjected to 
a temperature not much above that of the air 
Outside. As they are pushed in, the tempera- 
ture rises until towards the centre of the 
tunnels a heat of as much as 220 deg. Fahr. is 
obtained. On being pushed farther, the bricks. 
are subjected to a gradually decreasing tem- 
perature until they arrive at the delivery end of 
the tunnels. When they come out the bricks 
are still quite warm and are not yet coo} 
enough to handle. The drier is constructed on 
an ingenious principle, in which fans play an 
important part. The object of subjecting the 
bricks to a temperature in the neighbourhood 
of the boiling point is that whatever water 
there may be in the bricks shall be driven out. 
The actual temperatures along the tunnels are 
ascertained from thermometers inserted in 
holes in ths top of the drier. The new drier 
for the larger installation is similar in every 
respect so far as we could see to that in the 
older one, except that there are more tunnels. 

The bricks, as they come from the drier, are 
sent by a lift to the entrance of the kiln. The 
latter is also a novelty for the district. It is 
common knowledge that Kent stock bricks 
have always been burnt in clamps, and the 
makers have always been under the impression 
that stocks could not be burnt in kilns. This 
installation of Messrs. Eastwood, however, 
proves that stocks can be burnt in kilns. In 
the kilns in operation last Saturday, the bricks 
are packed on a trolley in somewhat the same 
fashion as they would be if they were to be 
stacked inaclamp. The trolley floor is made 
of firebricks, and these rest on an iron frame 
or floor. When ready the trolley is pushed in 
the kiln, which is in the shape of a very 
long tunnel. The temperature at the entrance 
of the kiln is very low, so that the bricks have 
an opportunity of gradually becoming accus- 
tomed to the great heat to which they are 
subjected when they get near the centre of the 
tunnel. There they become fully burned, and 
then pass slowly away to the delivery end of 
the kiln, much in the same way as already 
described with reference to the drier. The 
process of burning occupies about three days. 
The ironwork of the trolley is protected in the 
kiln by being run in wide grooves arranged in 
such a manner as that the heat does not get at 
them, otherwise this system of burning would 
be practically impossible. 

The ricks, of which several thousands are 
stacked in the yard, seem to be of good colour 
and shape. The latter is assured from the cir- 
cumstance that the bricks are pressed on being 
made in the machine. On the whole we like 
these bricks, and, as we remarked on a previous 
occasion, their sandy face is much to their 
advantage. 

The main point for the engineers to consider, 
however, is that the stock bricks can now be 
made in about a week, instead of several weeks 
or months, and quick delivery is well assured. 


_. 
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THE STANDARDISING OF BRICKS. 

THE standardising of bricks still occupies 
the attention of the trade generally and 
those members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects who took up the matter 
originally. One of the most interesting 
meetings which took place at the Agricultural 
Hall during the Building Trades Exhibition 
week was devoted to this matter. By the 
kindness of Mr. Greville Montgomery, the 
energetic organiser of the exhibition, a number 
of gentlemen representing the trade in alk 
parts of the country met together on Friday, 
the 19th ult. After having enjoyed Mr. 
Montgomery’s hospitality at luncheon they 
adjourned to the conference. Amongst those 
attending the meeting may be mentioned Mr. 
Anderson (Gloucester), Mr. H. H. Bartlett 
(Messrs. Perry & Co.), Mr. Broad (Tamworth), 
Mr. T. Blashill, Mr. Collier, J.P. (Reading), 
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Mr. Max Clarke, Mr. Bernard Dicksee, Mr 
J. C. Hill (President Clayworkers’ Institute) 
Mr. E. R. Hewitt, Mr. Jeffrey (Gloucester), Mr- 
T. N. Jackson (Messrs. Read & Rilly), Mr- 
W. F, King (President Builders’ Institute), Mr. 
R. Leah (President Manchester Brickmakers’ 
Society), M. Arthur Metz (Président de 
L’Union Céramique de France), Mr. Greville 
Montgomery (Editor Clayworker), Mr. Perkins 
(Chairman Wigan Brickmakers’ Association), 
Mr. George Pearson, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, 
Colonel Trollope, Mr. A. T. Walmisley, and 
Mr, G, E. Wragge (Messrs. Eastwood & Co.). 

Mr. Thomas Blashill took the chair, and 
opened the meeting by observing that the last 
‘conference took place in that room just two 
years ago. Since then many meetings had been 
held, and the details of the proposals had been 
discussed by architects, engineers, builders, and 
brickmakers, primarily to decide whether any 
standard should be adopted, and, if so, what 
that standard should be. All sorts and classes 
of bricks had been measured and compared 
with a view to adopting a standard which 
would meet with general acceptance. As re- 
gards the views held, it appeared there was a 
general feeling that if a standard could be 
adopted it would certainly tend to better work, 
and save complications where different classes 
of bricks were used in the same building, be- 
sides being an advantage to the makers, who 
would then all be working on an agreed method 
so far as size went. At the same time, it was 
not suggested that any architect or maker 
should not make or use any special bricks for 
particular work. He called on Mr. Searles- 
Wood, one of the Hon. Secretaries of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects’ Science 
Committee, to read the proposed standard. 

Mr. Searles-Wood read a letter from Mr. 
Vaughan, President of the Belfast Brickmakers’ 
Association, approving of a suggested standard 
size, which was also approved by the Ulster 
Society of Architects. The standard proposed 
is to be as follows :— 


“Standard Size of Bricks. 


1. The length of the brick should be double the 
width, plus the thickness of one vertical joint. 

2. Brickwork should measure four courses of 
bricks and four joints to a foot. 

Joints should be jin. thick; and an extra 7s, 
making *%, for the bed joints to cover irregularities 
in the bricks. This gives a standard length of o} in. 
centre to centre of joints. 

The bricks to be measured in the following 
manner :— 

A. Eight stretchers laid square end and splay end 
in contact in a straight line to measure 72 in. 

B. Eight headers laid side to side, frog upwards, 
in a straight line to measure 35 in. 

C. Eight bricks, the first brick frog downwards, 
add then alternately frog to frog and back to back, 
to measure 21} in. 

A margin of 1 in. less will be allowed as to A, and 
4 in. less as to B and C. 

This is to apply to aH classes of walling bricks, 
both machine and hand made.” 


The only alteration shown by this list from 
that proposed two years ago, was the para- 
graph as to the “ margin” to be allowed. 

Mr. Collier made some observations as 
to the desirability of establishing a standard, 
particularly as it would be a great benefit 
to the manufacturer of terra - cotta, who 
would then be able to make and stock the 
fatter materials with the knowledge that 
it would work in with the _ brickwork. 
At the same time, so much depended upon 
how far architects and engineers would 
go in specifying and demanding the standard 
sizes that he hoped a clear opinion on this 
point would be expressed. 

In reply to this, Mr. Blashill said he would not 
make any promises, but he thought the Insti- 
tute of Architects would bring the matter before 
all the members advising the insertion of the 
standard sizes in all specifications. As to the 
engineering profession, they would, he thought, 
adopt the standard sizes in what might be 
termed “architectural work,” but for large 
engineering jobs the matter was not of such 
importance to them, and probably time would 
be required before these works could be’ 
brought into line. 

Mr. Hill said the Clayworkers’ Institute had 
fully considered the suggested sizes, and it 
agreed with them in every detail. He, speak- 
ing particularly for the great industry carried 
on in the Fletton district, wished particularly 
to impress on the architects that they should 
not only adopt the standard sizes, but see that 
they got bricks of those particular sizes. 





ing that the Institute of Builders, as a body, 
approved of the suggested sizes. He presumed 
the sizes were not meant to apply to the North 
of England. 

The President of the Manchester Brick- 
makers’ Society said that in the Midlands 
facing bricks were made over 3 in. thick, and 
he thought the size of the facing bricks should 
have been decided before that of the ordinary 
bricks. 

The Chairman called on Mr. Max Clarke, 
Joint Hon. Sec. to the R.I.B.A. Science Com- 
mittee, to deal with the last speaker’s remarks 
as to facing bricks, which he did by explaining 
that the question had been fully considered, 
and it had been decided that, considering the 
millions of building or common bricks which 
were in daily use compared with the thousands 
of facing bricks, the latter need not be dealt 
with just at present, but it was hoped they 
would fall into line as by degrees the standard 
size came into universal use, not only in the 
London and Southern districts, but eventually 
all over the United Kingdom. He pointed out 
that it was no new subject they were engaged 
upon, as by an ordinance in 1579, the regular 
size of a brick was 9 in. by 44 in. by 2} in. An 
(Public) Act of Parliament, 12th Geo., rst Cap. 
35, gave the minimum size of bricks when 
burnt as 9 in. long, 24 in. thick, and 4}in. 
wide, and the Act of 17th Geo. 3, Cap. 42, 
stated that all bricks made for sale were to be 
not less than 84 in. long, 2} in. thick, and 4 in. 
wide. {These quotations caused considerable 
amusement to the meeting, and in reply to 
some comments, Mr. Max Clarke pointed out 
that as far as he knew the above sizes were 
only intended to apply to the London district. | 

Mr. A. T. Walmisley said that the engineering 
profession would welcome any standard size 
which would relieve all parties from the state 
of uncertainty which at present existed. 

M. Arthur Metz, speaking in French, said 
his countrymen had not yet discussed the 
matter which was engaging the attention of 
the meeting, but he hoped they would do so 
shortly and arrive at a decision similar to that 
proposed. 

Other speakers followed, all in terms of agree- 
ment with the proposed standard, but many 
suggesting that difficulties would arise. in 
departing from local customs. One speaker 
desired that the sizes would be such that the 
work, when finished, should be some even 
measurement, so that all work could be con- 
verted into cubic yards when required ; but it 
was decided, after discussion, that the sizes 
proposed were the best all round which could 
be adopted. 

On the resolution being put from the chair, 
it was discussed at what date the proposed 
standard size should come into effect. On this 
point considerable difference of opinion arose, 
it being pointed out by Mr. Wragge that most 
of this year’s stock bricks would be made 
before the standard size could come into effect, 
and ultimately the proposal of Mr. Collier was 
adopted that Mav 1, 1904, should be fixed asa 
convenient date for the standard size to come 
into operation. 

Votes of thanks to Mr. T. Blashill and Mr. 
Greville Montgomery concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 

[ We may point out how entirely negative all 
these proceedings will be if architects do not 
take the matter up cordially and with a clearly 
defined object of removing the state of un- 
certainty which at present exists in the mind 
of all practical men. What is going to be the 
height of your courses of brickwork in the 
proposed building, or what will be the actual 
dimensions of walls? Say, 14, 2, 24, 
and 3 bricks in thickness, the designer, 
draughtsman, and quantity surveyor would all 
be relieved of one of their many troubles if the 
work was to go on now, so that standards 
were settled for the thickness of walls and the 
height of each course or number of courses. 
If all this were done for the average class of 
work, a step in the right direction would be 
made, a saving of brain-worry and money 
would be achieved much to be desired by all, 
leaving the few who wish to use “ Special,” as 
differing from “Standard,” bricks to carry out 
their own designs and inclinations. | 


—_— 
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Winbow, ST. PAUL’s CHURCH, CLIFTON.—This 
stained-glass window was unveiled and dedicated at 
the morning service on the 24thult. The centre 
light contains the figure of our Lord as “the Good 
Shepherd.” The two side panels have been filled 
entirely with flowers. Both the window and the 








, .Mr. King followed with some remarks show- 


brass tablet were designed and erected at the studio 


ARCHIFECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


RoyAL VICTORIAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHI- 
TECTS.—The following is an extract from the 
Report of the Council of the Victorian Institute 
for 1902-3, in the first issue of its Forrnal of 
Proceedings. It shows in what subjects the 
Institute has been taking action during the 
session :— 

“Public Work.—The Minister for Home 
Affairs (Sir W. Lyne), having expressed the 
opinion that designs for the Commonwealth 
public buildings should be called for by com- 
petition, your Council expressed its apprecia. 
tion of the action taken by the Minister ; and, 
communicating with the other State Institutes, 
letters were forwarded to Sir William 
endorsing the Ministerial proposals. 

In the earlier part of last year your Council 
and a Committee appointed by it, devoted 
much time to the consideration of regulations 
for hotels and boarding-houses proposed to be 
issued by the Board of Public Health. 
Whilst agreeing with the proposal that new 
buildings for these purposes should be con- 
structed to ensure the maximum of safety to 
the inmates it was felt that existing buildings 
were entitled to more consideration than the 
proposal of the Board’s officers seemed to 
suggest. In so drastic a manner were the 
proposed regulations framed that it was be- 
lieved very few of the existing buildings 
could be reasonably altered to suit the regula- 
tions, while many of such buildings would 
have to be reconstructed. Even for new 
buildings some of the requirements seemed to 
be unreasonable, and others impracticable. 
Your Council formulated its views, after meet- 
ing in conference with the chairman and 
officers of the Board of Public Health and 
with the Property Owners’ Association (called 
into existence to consider the Board of Health 
suggested regulations from the owners’ stand- 
point), and afterwards forwarded its recom- 
mendations to the Board, many of which were 
favourably considered by that body, which has 
apparently up to this date not taken any 
further steps in the matter. 

An application by the officers of the Camber- 
well Presbyterian Church for your Council to 
appoint an adjudicator upon the designs for 
the new church buildings resulted in Mr. 
Thomas Watts (President) being asked to 
undertake the duty. 

The services of your Council have been 
accepted by the Committee of the Melbourne 
Hospital to assist in drafting the conditions for 
the proposed new building upon the present 
site. Your Council is desirous, in the interest 
both of the public and the profession, to con- 
sult with public bodies for the purpose of 
drafting the conditions of competition for 
proposed works, which can only be satis- 
factorily prepared by those with practical 
knowledge in the architectural profession. It 
is felt that fair conditions lead to a better class 
of architects competing, and hence a better 
type of design submitted ; and it is needless 
to point out that the adjudication upon designs 
submitted demands that special skill which 
only a practitioner can possess. 

The subject of trade discounts and commis- 
sions being brought under the notice of your 
Council, after long consideration an informal 
conference with the President and Officers of 
the Builders’ Association was held, when the 
views of all parties were freely exchanged. 
Your Council, after further deliberation, 
resolved ‘That we cannot interfere with the 
purchasing power of thé contractor according to 
trade custom.” The discussion and conference 
cleared away the mist by which the question 
was surrounded, and will probably lead to a 
better understanding upon the relations of 
architect, builder and merchant. 

The South Australian Institute of Architects 
obtained permission from your Council to 
incorporate in the new conditions of contract 
which the sister Institute intended to issue, 
such clauses as it desired of our R.V.I.A. 
Conditions, and tendered its thanks for the 
privilege granted. After printing, it forwarded 
a copy to this Institute, together with a state- 
ment of new suggestions which had been 
included in such conditions. 
Educational.—The Royal Commission on 
the University of Melbourne having desired 
to receive the evidence of the Institute upon 
the subject and teaching of Architecture (His- 
torical and Practical) given at the University, 
your Council on various occasions has con- 
sidered the subject, and has appointed Messrs. 





of Messrs. Joseph Bell & Son, Bristol, 


Oakden, D'Ebro, and Little to present its views 
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A Church in a Lonely Place. By Herr W. Thurm, Architect. 


(Reproduced from the Architehktonische Rundschau.) 
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pany the. Commission when called upon to 
O so. 

At the request of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, your Council granted the 
use of its room for the holding of an examina- 
‘ion for qualifying for candidature as Associate 
of the parent Institute, and appointed a Com- 
mittee to conduct same. Although many 
inquiries had been made, only one candidate 
(Mr. C. H. Ballantyne, Student of this Institute) 
entered and subjected himself to examination. 
The papers were forwarded to London, and 
your Council was greatly pleased to learn that 
the candidate had succeeded in satisfying the 
examiners, and is now qualified for candidature 
in the British Institute. Probably in June, 1904, 
another examination may be held, and it is 
hoped that the example of Mr. Ballantyne may 
be followed, and the privileges attaching to 
membership with the chief Institute of the 
world may be more eagerly prized.” 
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A CHURCH IN A LONELY PLACE. 


Tuis rather poetic architectural composition, 
by a German architect, Herr Thurm, is slightly 
reduced from an illustration which appeared 
recently in the Architektonische Rundschau. 
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HAMPSTEAD HEATH AND THE 


TWOPENNY TUBE. 


THE Committee for the extension of Hamp- 
Stead Heath are asking for subscriptions 
towards the purchase of Wylde’s Farm and 
the meadows lying on the north-west boundary 
of the Heath, under the following circum- 
stances :— 

The Tube Railway, under the Charing 
Cross, Euston, and Hampstead Railway Acts 
of 1902-3, plan to have a station on the edge 
of the Heath, by which thousands of persons, 
from all parts of London, will be brought out 
of town for twopence to enjoy fresh air and 
beauty. The land is thus made valuable for 
building, and plans have already been pre- 
pared, ‘laying the fields out in small streets 
with small houses. The object of the Com- 
mittee is to secure 80 acres adjacent to the 
Station and to add them to the Heath. This is 





desirable for five reasons, which are thus 
stated in the Committee’s circular :— 


“1. The view from the Spaniards-road and the 
north-west heath, the beauty of which is far-famed 
and unique, would be retained, whereas the buildings 
proposed would render the foreground ugly and the 
air smoky. ' 

2. If these singularly beautiful fields could be kept 
as an open space, the many thousands of people who 
will, it is hoped, be trought by the Tube, would be 
landed at once in the midst of the country and its 
influences, and would find a large area of public 
space round the station, over which they could 
scatter instead of being confined to. one particular 
route. 

3. The development of the tube and electric tram- 
ways will bring a large population to inhabit the 
neighbourhood of Finchley-road. The extension of 
the Heath in this direction will be for the recreation 
of such inhabitants, and for the general health of 
the community. 

4. The Heath, which is very narrow near the pro- 
posed station, is peculiarly lovely on account of its 
verdant wildness, the undulation of its surface, and 
the outlook it affords over the country to the distant 
hills. The necessary trampling of many passengers 
from the station will turn this beauty into barren- 
ness, unless the crowds can be spread over the large 
space it is proposed to secure. 

5. There is a great and growing need for playing 
fields within a short journey of the metropolis. 
Parts of the proposed space might be made fit for 
games, and so open to Londoners new opportuni- 
ties for healthy recreation and manly sports.” 

The Eton College Trustees, to whom the 
land belongs, have met the Committee in a 
generous spirit; but the total cost of the land 
will be 48,o00/., and, if all this money cannot 
be raised, the Committee must regretfully 
purchase a smaller portion, excluding the high 
land, which will be then used for building 
purposes. There is reason to believe that the 
London County Council and other administra- 
tive bodies will give towards the purchase- 
money, after the public have shown their 
interest in the scheme by financial support. 
Unless these fields can te purchased now the 
opportunity will be lost for all time of increasing 
an open space which the advent of the tube 
converts from a matter of local to Metropolitan 
interest. It is for the sake of Londoners, and 
for future generations, that this extension is 
needed. 

Promises of subscriptions or cheques may be 








sent to the hon. secretary, Mrs. S. A. Barnett 
St. Jude’s Cottage, Spaniards-road, Hampstead 


Heath ; or direct to the London and South- , 


Western Bank, 28, High-street, Hampstead. 


—_ 
i 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1804 
BUILDING ACT. 

THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 





Lewisham.—That the Council do make no order . 


on the application of Mr. N. McDougall for con- 
sent to the erection of a house to abut upon the 
south and west sides of Overcliff-road, Lewisham. 
— Agreed. 

Lewisham.—That the Council do make no order 
on the application of the Maypole Dairy Co., Ltd., 
for consent to the retention of a wooden pilaster 
erected in front of No. 72, Rushey-green, Catford.— 
Agreed. 


Strand.—Permission to retain two showcases in — 


front of No. 153, Oxford-street (Messrs. Truslove, 
Hanson, & Comba, Ltd. ).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Construction of Buildings. 


St. Pancras, East.—The retention of a shed at the 
rear of No. 129, Camden-road, St. Pancras, abutting 
upon Sandall-road mews (Mr. R. Midworth for Mr. 
B. Douthwaite).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 


Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Mr..G. 
Lawrence, sanctioning the formation or laying-out 
of a new street for carriage traffic in continuation 
westward of Winchfield-road, Lower Sydenham.— 
Agreed. 

Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Mr- 
E. B. I’Anson, sanctioning the formation or laying 
out of a new street for carriage traffic, on the 
Mortimer estate, Streatham, to lead from Streatham 
High-road to Garrard’s-road (Mr. C. Mortimer).— 
Agreed. 

Hackney, North—That an order be issued to 
Messrs. Boehmer & Gibbs refusing to sanction the 
formation or laying out of new streets for carriage 
traffic to lead from Stamford-hill to Dunsmure- 
road, Hackney (for Mrs, F, A. Cave),—Agreed. 

Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Messrs. 


Eastman Brothers refusing to sanction the forma- . 
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tion or laying out of a new street for carriage traffic 
¢o lead from Dartmouth-road to Sydenham Hill- 
coad, Lewisham (for the Building Estates and Pro- 
perty Association, Ltd., and Mr. E. C, Christmas).— 
Agreed. 


—_ 
in ie a 


Zllustrations. 


SCULPTURE: “MUSE EXILEE.” 


SIHIS alto-relief, by M. Champeil, was 
mentioned in the review of French 
art of the year in our issue of May 30 
as one of the most beautiful works of sculpture 
in this year’s Salon. It is not only a fine piece 
of design and modelling, but also expresses 
2 fine poetic idea—the melancholy of genius 
exiled from its native land. 











DESIGN FOR LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL, 


WE give this week illustrations of the 
remarkable and original design by Mr. C. A. 
Nicholson, one of the five architects selected to 
enter into the second competition for Liver- 
pool Cathedral. 

Mr. Nicholson sends us the following 
<ummary of his intentions in the design :— 

“Tn view of the fact that large unobstructed 
areas have been successfully enclosed by the 
builders of St. Sophia, of Gerona, of Ely, of 
Florence, and of St. Paul’s Cathedrals, it was 
felt that it would be a confession of incom- 
petence to shirk the constructive and artistic 
difficulties of the problem set by the Cathedral 
Committee and their assessors, the nature of 
which problem is now familiar to the readers 
of the Builder. In the design now illustrated 
the device adopted to fulfil the Committee’s 
requirements was the provision of a nave 
55 ft. wide between spandrels leading into a 
hexagon described about a circle go ft. dia- 
meter with radiating transepts and a choir 
beyond. The nave and choir are a little 
over 100 ft. in internal height, this being 
considered sufficient for effect. The lantern 
vault is kept low (155 ft.) for acoustic reasons, 
but room is provided for a ring of windows 
above the great arches. The peculiar treat- 
ment of the transepts was adopted mainly in 
order to obtain good abutments for the six 
lantern arches, but it was also thought that the 
simple apsidal forms of their clearstories, in 
conjunction with the more intricate arrange. 
ment of their lower parts, would conduce to 
the acoustic properties of the church. 

The principal effect aimed at internally was 
a contrast between the sober and massive nave 
and the open and brightly lighted crossing. 
The choir is well lighted also, with large 
clearstory windows, and it expands behind 
the high altar intoa transverse morning chapel 
suggested by the nine altars at Durham. This 
treatment was adopted with the purpose of 
avoiding a gloomy and confined effect like that 
of the sanctuary of St. Paul’s. It was proposed 
that the reredos should take the form of a‘ tall 
detached triptych with low walls and iron 
screens on each side. The choir was to be 
fitted with low-backed stalls and iron parcloses, 
since close canopied stallwork seems to the 
designer to be an anachronism borrowed from 
the ‘pre-hot-water-pipe’ period. As the 
axis of the cathedral was to lie north and 
south, no great window was designed to close 
the choir vista. The end windows are small, 
and are arranged under recessed arches to 
avoid an unpleasant glare in the eyes of the 
congregation. Two large stair turrets flank 
the end of the choir, one of these containing 
the bell for the morning chapel. 

The vestries and chapter-house are built 
round a cloister with southern aspect at the 
end of the cathedral, the library and choir 
practice-room are on the first floor on opposite 
sides of the cloister, and below the left transept 
and choir aisle a large crypt is provided con- 
taining the heating-chamber, workshops, 
lowing engines, stores, vergers’ rooms, and 
choir vestry. Another crypt, under the 
chapter-house, is intended to contain a second 
heating-chamber and a storeroom for bicycles, 
with entrance to St. James’s-road. 

The principal organ is planned at the end of 
the nave in a gallery over the main entrance ; 
there is a smaller organ in the choir. The 
bases of the two entrance towers are appro- 
priated as a baptistry and a mortuary chapel 
respectively. 

A dimension of 21 ft. between centres of bays 
fhas been adhered to throughout the design. 
This unit of proportion is adopted at St. 


Albans, Durham, Salisbury, Westminster, and 
Winchester. At York, where the bays are 
spaced 28 ft., the internal effect has been con- 
sidered lean and poor. Amiens is set out with 
bays of 24 ft., but there the height is much 
greater than was proposed in this design. And 
it is universally conceded that Italian churches 
lose in scale owing to the unduly wide spacing 
of their piers. 

Externally it was proposed to finish the 
cathedral with a traditional English group of 
three towers, the central lantern forming the 
dominant feature of the design. This was 
arranged at the end of one of the side streets, 
along which a good view of the cathedral 
could have been obtained from the lower parts 
of the city. One of the entrance towers was 
intended to be the belfry, the other to contain 
a clock and chimes. The church was planned 
so as to leave a good open space facing the 
principal entrance, with a carriage drive under 
a covered porch facing St. James’s-road. The 
chapter-house was brought forward to the 
road line in order to make a bold termination 
to the group of buildings. 

The chief difficulty in the design of the 
exterior has been the treatment of the central 
tower. Its diameter being very great, and the 
length of the cathedral being expressly limited 
to 450 ft., this feature necessarily overpowers 
the rest of the building (especially when 
drawn in elevation). In order to bring it as 
far as possib'e into scale with its surroundings 
its plan approaches nearly to a circle, and the 
tower proper is crowned with a smaller 
lantern, sufficiently large to take its place in 
the general grouping of the cathedral as seen 
from the high ground of Hope-street, or from 
distant points of view. 

The design of this tower is felt to be crude 

in many respects, but a satisfactory solution of 
so difficult a problem could hardly have been 
arrived at in the six months or so in which 
competitors were expected to mature their 
ideas. 
In so large a church special provision has to 
be made for access to roofs, gutters, and 
windows, for purposes of inspection, cleansing, 
and repairs ; convenient stores must be 
arranged for scaffolding materials and the 
like ; the best positions must be found for 
heating-chambers, lavatories, cloakrooms, and 
housemaid’s cupboards—all of which details, 
though not apparent upon the surface, are yet 
very essential to the durability and comfort of 
the building. 

The design was intended to be executed in 
incombustible materials with concrete external 
roofs, double roofs being considered necessary 
in the English climate. The lantern tower is 
designed with certain uncommon, though not 
original, features. The upper lantern is carried 
on a cone, the base of which is well tailed 
down by the vertical drum of the tower, the 
weight of which is some six times that of the 
upper lantern. The resultant thrusts are 
almost vertical in direction, but as an extra 
precaution pendentives are introduced between 
the lantern arches. The weight of these acts 
in opposition to the spreading tendency of the 
cone, while, owing to their circular plan, it is 
impossible for them to collapse inwards. 

The thrusts at the haunches of the penden- 
tives anid main lantern arches are well 
provided for by the radiating walls of the 
transepts, which are subdivided at the level of 
the aisle roofs, and the lower portions of which 
are pierced so as to form a narrow aisle round 
the transepts. 

It was proposed to build the cathedral 
mainly of cast concrete blocks similar to those 
being used in the harbour works at Dover. 
The exterior would have been faced with 
Darley Dale stone, the interior with red Run- 
corn, the sloping roofs covered with cast lead 
upon boards and creosoted bearers laid over 
the concrete, the flats and gutters with asphalt. 

The cathedral was designed to seat 3,000 
persons in the open central area, the positions 
of the seats being shown in the plan. Upon 
special occasions from 6,000 to 8,000 could be 
accommodated in different parts of the church, 
the nave triforia, the aisles, and the lower part 
of the nave being all available for congrega- 
tional purposes.” 





+—<—+ 
CITY ORTHOP-EDIC HOSPITAL.—The Committee 
of Management of the City Orthopedic Hospital 
are carrying out considerable im srovements and 
additions to the premises in Hatton-garden, con- 
isting of new isolation ward, registration and 
consulting room3, and nurses’ cub‘cles. The archi- 





tect is Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith. 


REFORM IN THE LAW OF ANCIENT 
LIGHTS. 

THE following is the text of the. Ancient 
Lights Bill, to amend the law relating to 
easements of light, brought in by Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Robson, Mr. H. D. 
Greene, and Mr. Herbert Robertson, which 
was read a first time in the House of Commons 
on the 22nd ult. The Billis the result of the 
labours of the Joint Committee of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution :— 


“Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows :— 


Part I1,—Preliminary. 


1. (t) This Act may be cited as The Ancient 
Lights Act, 19 
(2) This Ast shall come into operation on the 
day of 19 . 
This Act does not extend to Scotland or Ireland. 


Part II.—Definitions. 


2. (1) In this Ast unless a contrary intention 
appears :— 

(i.) Tenement includes land, also any dwelling- 
house, workshop, or other building. 

(ii) Window includes any aperture for the pur- 
pose of admitting light. 

(iii.) Street means and includes any highway, 
road, bridge, lane, mews, footway, square, court, 
alley, passage, whether a thoroughfare or not, and a 
part of any such highway, road, bridge, lane, mews, 
footway. square, court, alley, or passage. 

(iv.) Owner includes every person in possession 
or in receipt of the rents and profits of a tenement 
and having an interest in such tenement not less 
than as a tenant thereof from year to year. 

(v.) Occupier does not include a lodger. 

(vi.) The tribunal of appeal means the tribunal of 

appeal constituted by this Act. 
(2) In this Act if two tenements are so situated 
that the owner of the first is entitled to a right to 
light passing over the second, the first tenement is 
called a dominant tenement, and the owner thereof 
a dominant owner; and the second tenement is 
called a servient tenement, and the owner thereof a 
servient owner ; and the first tenement is referred 
to as being dominant over the second, and the 
second tenement as being servient to the first. 


Part II1.—Limitation of the Amount of Light of 
a Dominant Owner. 


3. (1) From and after the commencement of this 
Act au owner of a dominant tenement shall, subject 
as herein provided, be entitled to such amount of 
light passing over the servient tenement as is 
reasonably necessary for the comfortable use and 
enjoyment of the dominent tenement if a dwelling- 
house, or for its beneficial use and occupation if used 
as a place of business or for any other purpose than 
a dwelling-house, and he shall not be entitled to any 
extraordinary amount of light necessary for any 
particular purpose, trade, or occupation, 

(2) Nothing in this section shall confer on the 
owner of any dominant tenement over the tenement 
servient thereto any right to a greater amount of 
light than he would have possessed if this Act had 
not passed. 

(3) This section shall not apply to a tenement in 
which a trade or occupation requiring an extra- 
ordinary amount of light has been continuously 
carried on for ten years during the continuance of 
such trade or occupation. 

(4) This section applies only when the right of 
the dominant owner to the light passing over the 
servient tenement becomes absolute and indefeasible 
after the commencement of this Act. 


Part IV.—Obstruction of Light by Notice in 
Place of Physical Obstruction. 


4. (1) The owner of a tenement which is not at 
the time servient to another tenement, but over 
which such other tenement would, in course of 
time, become dominant, may serve upon the 
occupier of and upon any other persons whom he 
knows to be interested in the tenement which 
would become so dominant a notice (in this Act 
called an Obstruction to Light Notice). 

(2) Aa obstruction to light notice shall be in 
writing in the form contained in the first Schedule 
to this Act or as near thereto as circumstances will 
permit, and shall be accompanied by a plan and 
section or elevation showing the wiadows the 
access of light through or to which is to be deemed 
obstructed. 

(3) On and after the day of service of an obstruc- 
tion to light notice the access of light to the win- 
dows mentioned in the obstruction to light notice 
shall be deemed to be obstructed in like manner as 
if the same were actually and physically obstructed. 

(4) Any person aggrieved by an obstruction to 
light notice shall be entitled to the like relief so 
far as may be as he would have been entitled to if 
the access of light to the windows mentioned in 





the obstruction to light notice had been actually 
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and physically obstructed ;by the person serving the 
aotice. a 

(5) An obstruction to light notice shall, subject 
to any relief which may be granted before the 
expiration of one year from the day of service 
thereof by a ‘Court of competent jurisdiction be 
deemed to be, and shall have the like effect as an 
interruption within the meaning of Section 3 of the 
Prescription Act, 1832, which has been submitted 
to or acquiesced in for a year. 

(6) On the sale of any tenement it shall be the 
duty of the vendor to disclose any Obstruction to 
Light Notice which may have been served in respect 
of that tenement. 

(7) It shall be the duty of any person who may 
receive an Obstruction to Light Notice under this 
Act in respect of a tenement which he holds as 
occupier or lessee for a term of years or for lives to 
forward or deliver such notice forthwith to his next 
superior landlord. 


Part V.—Right to Light Passing over Streets. 


3.—No title shall be acquired by pvescription 
under the Prescription Act, 1832, or at Common law 
or otherwise by the owner ot any building which 
shall have been erected after December 31, 1890, 
and which abuts on any street to a right to light 
ry over a tenement on the opposite side of tnat 
stree 


Part VI.—Provisions for Certificated Plans of 
Buildings About to be Taken Dowii. 


6, (1) The owner of a building which is intended 
to be taken down and rebuilt may cause plans, sec- 
tions, and elevations of such building to be pre- 
pared, and may make application to the official 
surveyor for an inspection and survey of such 
building and for a certificate of the correctness of 
such plans, sections, and elevations, and such appli- 
cation shall be dealt with as hereinafter provided. 
{Y2) Every such application to the Official Surveyor 
shall be accompanied by a payment of the sum pay- 
able in accordance with the table of fees contained 
in the Schedule to this Act, and such sum shall be 
hisfee for the inspection and survey and for the 
grant or refusal (as the case may be) of the certifi- 
cate, and it shall not be lawful for the Official Sur- 
veyor to demand or receive any further fee or pay- 
meat in respect thereof. 

(3) The official surveyor shall either grant a 
certificate that in his opinion the plans, sections, 
and elevations are correct, or he shall refuse to 
grant such certificate, in which case he shall state 
the grounds of such refusal, and such certificate or 
tefusal shall be in the form set out in the schedule 
to this Act, with such modifications, if any, as the 
circumstances may require, 

(4) Where the Official Surveyor refuses to grant a 
certificate applied for under this Act the applicant 
may if he think fit cause fresh plans, sections, and 
¢levations to be prepared, having regard to the 
objections stated in the form of refusal, and may 
thereupon make a further application to the Official 
Surveyor to inspect and survey the building. 

(3) If the Official Surveyor on re-inspection and 
tesurvey be of opinion that the fresh plans, sections, 
and elevations are correct, he shall grant a certifi- 
cate under this Act with respect thereto. 

(6) Where the official surveyor refuses to grant a 
certificate under this Act it shall be lawful for the 
applicant, at any time within fourteen days after 
the date of such refusal, to make application to the 
ttibunal of appeal by way of appeal against such 
‘efusal, and such appeal shall be accom panied bya 
“opy of the form of refusal by the official surveyor. 

(7) A certificate granted under this Act shall be 
conclusive evidence of the correctness of such plans, 
sections, and elevations in any actions or matter re- 
wah to the right of the owner of such building to 


(8) Ia this section the Official Surveyor means, in 
the case of a building situate in the county of Lon- 
don, the district surveyor appointed to the district 
‘n which such building is situated, and in the case 
of a building situated in any other county, but not 
within a borough, the couaty surveyor, and in the 
case of a building situated in a borough, the 
Sorough surveyor. 

(9) The Official Surveyor shall keep a register of 
— drawings, and shall thereupon be entitled to 
cemand and receive the further fees set out in the 
jtedule to this Act. Such drawings shall be 

‘posited at the Town or County Hall, and be open 
‘0 public inspection on payment of a fee, a3 set out 
‘a the Schedule to this Act. 


Part VII.—Statement of Claims A ising out 
of Rights to Light. 


at: (t) Where’a servient owner is erecting or in- 
— to erect any new buildiug or alter any existing 
fhulding on his tenement he shall at the request ot 
a ¢ dominant owner give facilities to the dominant 
oon Orany person duly appointed o2 his behalf 
- inspect, the plans, elevations, and sections of 
poy lutended new building or alteration, if any, 
ro if there be no such plans, elevations, and sec- 
tee shall give such information relating to such 
— building or alteration to the dominant 
pal as the dominant owner miy reasonably 





(2) A dominant owner who has made such re- 
quest as aforesaid may at any time withi1 seven 
days after inspecting such plans, elevations, and 
sections, or receiving such information serve 
upon the servient owner a notice of his objections 
or the terms on which he is willing to permit the 
servient owner to erect his building. Such notice 
shall be in writing and sent by registered post or 
served personally. 

(3) Such notice shall contain particulars of the 
estate or interest claimed py the dominant owner in 
the dominant tenement and also the name and 
address of a surveyor wio will act on behalf of the 
dominant owner in ca3e a difference between him 
and the servient owner should arise. 

(4) If the servient owner shall within seven days 
after the service on him of such notice serve the 
dominant owner with notice in writing that he 
accepts the terms of such notice, there shall be 
deemed to be an agreement between the 
dominant owner and the servient owner that the 
servient owner will fulfil the requirements of such 
notice. 

(5) If the servient owaer is not willing to accept 
the term: of such notice, he shall within seven days 
after the service on him of such notice serve notice 
in writing that he refuses the term; of such notice, 
and shall state the nane of a surveyor who will act 
on his behalf. 

(6) Ia this s:ction the expressions dom'nant o wner 
and servient owner include respectively p2rsons 
claiming to be such respectively. 

8. (a) Ualess the servient owner shall have 
accepted the terms of the notice the two surveyors 
so appdinted shall, withia ten days of the appoint- 
ment of the last of them, meet together and 
endeavour to determine the questions in dispute 
arising out of the said notice, and shall, before 
entering upon such questions, app>iat by writing 
under their hands an umpire to whom the matter 
shall be referred in case such arbitrators fail to 
agree. 

(b) The umpire shall be a member of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects or of the Surveyors’ 
Institution. 

(c) The umpire shall view the site and the domi- 
nant and servient tenements and make his award 
within twenty-one days after the original tim: ap- 
pointed by this Act tor mating the award by the 
arbitrators has expired. 

g. The arbitrators or their umpire may by their 
award decide any of the following matters, 
namely :— 

(a) The right of the owner of the tenement who 
proposed to build to carry out his intended works. 
(b) The alteration, if any, neceszary to be made 
in carrying out the intended new buildings or altera- 
tions so as to prevent or lessen obstruction to the 
lights of the tenements, as set out in the notice of 
objection. 

(c) The amount, if any, of compensation of every 
description to be made to the owner, lessee, or 
occupier. 

(4) The alterations, if any, to the adjoining 
premises by light reflecting surtaces, enlargement ot 
lights, heightening ot premises, or other means. 

(e) The amount of costs to be paid by either 
party. 

(f) Any other matter necessary to enable the 
difference between dominant and servient owners to 
be determined. 

10. In the event of either party neglecting to 
appoint a Surveyor within the prescribed period, or 
of the unwillingness of the umpire appointed to act, 
and no other umpire being agreed upon within a 
period of ten days from his refusal to act, either 
party may applv to the Pcesident for th: time being 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, or the 
President for the time being of the Surveyors’ 
Institution who shall forthwith appdint an umpire. 

11. Aay award given by such arbitrators or their 

umpire shall be conclusive and shall not be 
questioned in any Court with this exception, namely, 
that either of the parties to the difference may 
appeal therefrom to the tribunal of appeal withia 
fourteen days from the date of the delivery of the 
award, and the tridunal of appeal may, subject as 
hereafter in this section mentioned, resciad the 
award or modify it in such manner as it thiaks 
just. 
' 12. If the appellant from any such award where 
the amount awarded exceeds 500!. in money, 
damages, or cost of works, or where the interference 
with the proposed work3 exceeds 500/. refuses to 
accept the decision of the tribunat of appea! and 
gives security to be approved by the m2m ers of 
that tribunal to prosecute his appeal within one 
month from the publication of such decision and to 
abide the event thereof, all proceedings in the 
tribunal of appeal shall thereupon be sta:ed, and the 
appellant may bring an action in the High Court 
against the other party to the difference. 

13. The plaintitf in such action shall deliver to 
the defendant an issue without pleadings whereby 
the matters in difference between them may be 
tried, and the form of such issue in ca3e of dispute 
or in case of the non-appearance of the defendant 
shall be settled by the High Curt, and such action 
shall be prosecuted and issue tried in the same 
manner and subject to the same incidents in and 
subject to which actioas are prosecuted and issues 





tried in the C>mmercial Court of the High Court, 
or as near thereto as circumstances admit. aa 


14. If the parties to any such action agree as to the 
facts a special case may be stated for the opinion 
of the High Court, and any case so stated may be 
brought before the Court in like manner, and sub- 
ject to the same incidents in and subject to which 
other special cases are brought before such C ourt, 
or as near thereto as circumstances admit, and any 
costs that may have been incurred in the tribu ial 
of appeal by the parties to such action as is men- 
tioned in this section shall be deemed to be co:'s 
incurred in such action, and be payable accordin..1/ 


Part VIII.—‘onstitution of Tribunal of Appeal. 


15. For the purpose of this Act a tribunal of 
appeal shall be constituted as follows :— 

Three members shall be barristers-at-'aw, and 
shall be appointed by a Secretary of State. 

Taree members shall be appointed by the Council 
of the Royal Iastitute of British Architects. 

Three members shall be appoiated by the Council 
of the Surveyor's Iastitution. 

16 A member of the tribunal of appeal shall be 
appointed for a term of one year, and at the expira- 
tion of his term of office shall be eligible for re- 
appointment. 

17. The Lord Chancellor may rem ve for inability 
or misbehaviour aay member of fhe tribunal of 
appeal. 

The tribunal of appeal may act notwithstanding 
any vacancy in their body, but n>: less than three 
memers, of whom one shall be a >arrister-at-law, 
shall attend at the hearing of any case, 

18. Thz tribunal of appeal may hold sittings in 
any part of E .gland in such place or places as may 
be most convenient for the determination of pro- 
ceedings befor: them. 

19 Upon the occurrence of any vacancy in the 
tribunal of appeal or during the temporary absence 
through illness or other unavoidable cause of any 
member thereof a Secretary of State, the Council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, or the 
Council of the Surveyors Institution (as the case 
may be), whichever of them shall have a»pointed 
the member of the tribunal whose pla:: shall be 
vacated, shall appoint forthwith a fit person to bea 
member (either temporary or permanent) of the 
tribunal in place of the member whose place is 
vacated or who is temporarily absent as afore- 
said. 

2). There shall be paid to eac: member of the 
Tribunal of Appeal such fees as a: rcretary of State 
shall, with the concurrence ot the Treasury, deter- . 
mine. 

21. It shall be lawful for the Tribunal of Appeal 
to appoint such clerks, offizere, anc servants a3 they 
may find necessary, who shall be paid such salaries 
a3 shall be determined by a Secretary of State, with 
the concurrence of the Treasury, and to provide 
offices. 

22. The members forming for the purposes of 
each case the tribunal of appeal sball personally 
visit the tenements both of the appellants and the 
respondents. 

23. The tribunal of appeal shall, subject to the 
provisions of this Act, have jurisdiction and power 
to hear and determine appeals referred to them 
under this Act, and shall have power to determine 
whether and if so to what extent the proposed new 
buildings should be amended or the dominart 
premises altered. 

24 For all the purposes of and incidental to the 
hearing and determination of any appeal, the 
tribunal shail (subject to any rules of procedure duly 
made) have power to hear the parties interested 
either in person or by counsel as they may think 
fit, and to administer oaths and to hear and receive 
evidence, and require the production of any docu- 
ments or books and to confirm or reverse or vary 
any decision aad make any such order as they may 
think fit, aad the costs of any of the parties to the 
appeal shall be in the discretion of tie tribunal of 
appeal. 

25. The tribunal of appeal may from time to 
time, subject to the approval of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, make regulatioas consistent with the pro- 
visions of this Act a3 to the procedure to be 
follow:d in cases of appeal to the tribunal of appeal, 
including the time and notice of appeal, and as to 
fee3 to b2 paid by appellants and other farties. 

26. Aay order of the tribunal of appeal may be 
enforced by the High Court as it it had been an 
order of that Court. ; 

27. In any ac‘ion by a dominant owner against a 
servient owner, in which an injunction is claimed, 
notwithstanding that an injunction may by an in- 
terlocutory order have been already g-aated upon 
the applicition by motion of the servieat owner, 
either pirty may apply to a Judge of the High 
Court either to hear such action with assessors or 
to refer the matter to arbitration in accordance 
with the provisions hereinbefore contained. If on 
the hearing of such application the Judge shall be 
of opinion that ihe claim muy be reasonably satis- 
fied by damages, he may on his own motioa refer 
the case to arbitration, and if on such hearing he 
shall be of opinion that the action for an injunction 
has been u1reasonably or unnecessarily commenced, 
he may order the party bringing such action to pay 
the costs of the defendant on such scale as he may 
deen fi:.” 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Lord Monkswell, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On ,the. recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Wandsworth Borough Council 1,600/. for 
development of wharf; Battersea Borough 
Council 1,252/. for paving and other works ; 
Southwark Borough Council 4,60o/. for paving 
works ; and Wandsworth and Clapham 
Guardians 4,200/. for pocr law _ purposes, 
Sanction was also given to the following 
loans: Southwark Borough Council 5oo0/. for 
street lighting, and 208/. for paving works ; 
and Hackney Borough Council 26575/. for 
street improvement. 

Housing. — The recommendations of tke 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
contained in the two following paragraphs 
were agreed to :— 

“We submit working drawing, specification, bills 
of quantities, and estimate of 37,3452. in respect of 
141 cottages [see next column! for the working 
classes to be erected on Section A, which consists 
of about five acres cf the south-western portion of 
the White Hart-lane Estate, Wood Green. The 
estimate is made up as follows :—Erection of 141 
cottages, 35,570/.; architect’s expenses, supervision, 
quantity surveyor’s charges, articles bought direct 
and incidentals, 1,775/. The cottages consist of 
three classes, particulars of which are given in the 


by the Finance Committee, be approved, and that ex- 
penditure up to the amourt of the estimate be sanc- 
tioned in connexion with the erection of Barnaby- 
buildings, Leroy-street, Bermondsey, for the re- 
housing of persons displaced by the carrying into 
effect of the Long-lane and Tabard-street improve- 
snent.’”’ 


They also reported as follows :— 


“On May 26, 1903, the Council referred to us the 
following tenders for the erection of 141 cottages on 
Section A of the White Hart-lane Estate, Wood- 
green [see previous column | :— 


Me. i. Lovatt:....s.50 Sbidesedanselesseanoes £36,000 0 O 
Messrs. Martin, Wells, & Co. ......... 30,459 0 O 
Messrs. Willmott & Sons ...........00++ 37915 O O 
MTA. POCO seco ces. .c.bscesceseceess 37:907..0 © 
Messrs, Kirk & Randall.................. 38,311 0 O 
Messrs. Haines & Co. ............0ceeeeeee 38,966 15 9 
Messrs. Fis Wall ds Coy. .icsceceses.csciee 39,338 160 I 
Messrs, McCormick & Sons............ 40398 0 O 
Mr. B, E. Nightingale .................. 40,500 0 © 
Messrs. Peerless, Dennis, & Co. ...... 40,787 0 .O 
Be te Ee I POOUB Gs iors seis covov ee oberecesesncss 41,109 0 O 
Mr. H. L. Holloway . sojensdsbae. ds!) agaao: 60? 40 
Messrs. Thompson & Co. ......0..s0008 41,086 o oO 
Messrs. C. B. Roberts & Co............. 42,396 0 0 
PROBES, PLEY fe: CO; ag .c0.55.ssneeensens 43,434 0 0 
Messrs, Shurmur & Son _ ............008 43,587 0 0 
Mr. L. F. Lamplougb..................00 44,100 0 O 
maessra, J; Barker @ Coit cssscsssc-ss 44,300 0 O 


The Architect's estimate amounted to 40,676/., and 
Mr. Lovatt’s tender therefore shows a considerable 
saving. It appeared, however, that unless the 





following table :— 


cottages could be built for the sum of 35,570/. this 




















Number Area of 
b ss of persons 
Number, class, and type. provided Kia m . Pe ene 
for. iving irst econ ird | . 
r room. | Bedroom. | Bedroom. | Bedroom. | Parlour. | Kitchen. | Scullery. 
sq. ft. sq. ft. sq. ft, sq. ft. sq. ft. sq. ft. sq. ft. 
Bey! = diviswsosesdeessue 80 147 104 08 08 132 - 35 
SOB, Bob ssi avecns gecces 120 144 151 & 131 08 98 117 & 68 _ 28 
wzrst,C . ’ 96 144 13t 68 —- 93 _ 28 
MEA) aenes penser uciese 54 158 112 146 -— - 74 as 
Se ee 168 146 115 96 ~- - 74 — 
WOM ES Ssinecunecsaesese 224 146 Its 96 96 _ 74 — 
are ae beublswbwists 48 148 96 06 _— — 28 
36 3rd, B Odogneccegecdes 216 144 g6 96 = — os 28 
1,0c6 























The average nunibers of persons and cottages 
per’ acre are 217'°5 and 30°48 respectively. It will 
be observed that we propose a variety of types in 
each of the three classes of cottages. Having re- 
gard to the fact that this is the first section to be 
developed, we think that the experience to be 
gained by the building of these varieties will be 
valuable in determining the best and most suitable 
class of cottage to be provided on the bulk of the 
estate. In order to facilitate the commencement of 
building operations we invited teaders for the erec- 
tion of the cottages, and these were received and re- 
ferred to us by the Council on May 26, 1903. We 
have the tenders now under consideration, and hope 
to be able to recommend one for acceptance at the 
meeting of the Council on June 30. We rccom- 
mend—‘ That the estimate of 37,345/. submitted by 
the Finance Committee be approved, and that ex- 
penditure up to the amount of the estimate be 
sanctioned in connexion with the erection of 141 
cottages on Section A of the White Hart-lane E3/ate, 
Wood-green.’ 


We submit working drawings, specification, bills 
of quantities, and estimate of 16,160/, in respect of 
the erection of Barnaby-buildings, Leroy-street, 
Bermondsey. The estimate is made up as follows: 
—Erection of buildings, including all foundations, 
14,860}. ; architect's expenses, supervision, quantity 
suryeyor’s charges, articles bought direct and inci- 
dentals, 1,300/. The dwellings will consist of two 
blocks of buildings each five stories in height, and 
will provide accommodation for 400 persons in 
forty tenements of three rooms and torty tenements 
of tworooms. The buildings are intended to pro- 
vide for the rehousing of the 291 persons of the 
working class displaced by the carrying into effect 
of the Long-lane and Tabard-street improvement. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced in designing 
these buildings so as to comply with the Council’s 
standing orders, and on November 19, 10901, the 
Council decided that a sum of 1,432/. only should be 
charged against the dwellings in respect of land. The 
heavy rates obtaining in the Metropolitan Borough of 
Bermondsey have, however, conduced to render the 
task of designing these dwellings a matter of great 
difficulty even with this reduced charge. In these cir- 
cumstances we have thought it well to invite 
tenders for the building of the dwellings, and we 
hope that it may be possible to obtain a definite 
price at which they can be built without involving a 
charge on the county rate. These tenders were re- 
fi to. us by the Council on May 26, 1903, and 


we hope to be able to recommend one for acceptance 
at the meeting of the Council on June 30. We re- 


section of the estate could not be self-supporting: 
We therefore instructed the Architect to modify 
the details of the cottages so as to secure the 
reduction of Mr. Lovatt’s tender to this amount. A 
reduction to 35,519], 153. has now been effected in 
agreement with Mr. Lovatt, and as this firm has 
frequently done work for tne Council, notably in 
the erection of the superstructure of the Heath 
Asylum, Bexlev, we recommend—‘ That the reduced 
tender of Mr. H. Lovatt, amounting to 35,519/. 153., 
for the erection of 141 cottages on Section A of the 
White Hart-lane Estate, Wood Green, be accepted ; 
that the Solicitor be instructed to prepare and 
obtain the execution of the necessary contract ; and 
that the seal of the Council be aftixed to such 
voatract when ready,’ ” 


Mr. Dew said that if the work could not be 
given to the Works Department, it was a pity 
to give it to a provincial contractor, as in 
doing so they would lessen the supervision 
of the work, and as there were a large 
number of London carpenters and joiners who 
could not find employment. Every time work 
was given to a provincial contractor the 
housing difficulty was aggravated. He thought 
that the contractor in this case should do what 
was being done in connexion with the Tooting 
Housing Scheme, and put up joiners’ shops on 
the estate so as to ensure proper supervisiGn. 
He formally moved to that effect. 

Mr. R. Williams seconded. 

Mr. Torrance said that inthis matter London 
and England were one and inseparable. If 
there was one part of England more than 
another which depended on the whole country 
it was London itself. 


Mr. Howell J. Williams said it was largely 
a matter of rates and taxes. Country builders 
were invading London because of the lower 
rates and taxes in the provinces. If joiners’ 
shops were erected on the site there would be 
difficulty as to beneficial occupation, and if 
the amendment were agreed to Mr. Lovatt 
would not be able to carry out the work at the 
price of his tender. 

The amendment was lost, after which the 
recommendation of the Committee was carried. 


The Committee also reported as follows :— 





commend—‘ That the estimate of 16 160/., submitted 


“On May.26, 1993, the Council referred to us the 








following tenders for the erection of Barnaby Build- 
ings, Leroy-street, Bermondsey :— 


Messrs, Smith & Son ....... coves £15,300 
Messrs. Holloway Bros. ......... 15,816 
Mr. H. L. Holloway ....e..02.0. 15,847 
Mr... Porte. . scsoccecesscteve ess 15,884. 
Messrs. F. & T. Thorne ......... 10,472 
Messrs. Leslie & Co. ........0++ . 16,600 
Messrs, Stimpson & Co. ...... - 10,780 
Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs ...... 16,933 
The General Builders, Ltd. ... 18,997 


The Architect’s estimate amounted to 15,8007, 
and Messrs. Smith’s tender therefore shows a saving. 
It appeared, however, that unless the buildings could 
be built for the sum of 14,860/. they would not be 
self-supporting. We therefore instructed the Archi- 
tect to modify the details of the dwellings so as to 
secure the reduction of Messrs. Smith’s tender to 
this amount. A reduction to 14,7871. os. 7d. has. 
now been effected in agreement with Messrs. Smith. 
The result of the usual inquiries with regard to this 
firm is satisfactory, and we recommend—‘ That the 
reduced tender of Messrs. W. Smith & Son. 
amounting to 14,787]. os. 7d., for the erection cf 
Barnaby-buildings, Leroy-street, Bermondsey, be; 
accepted,’ ”’ 


The recommendation was agreed to. 


Ventilation of Sewer.—The Main: Drainage 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed— 

‘That the expenditure of a sum not exceeding 
1,200], be sanctioned in respect of. the erection ot 
twelve ventilating columns along the lines of the 
Hackney Wick to Abbey Mills relief sewer and the 
Hackney Wick branch sewer ; that the columns be 
obtained of Mr. Joseph Aird at a cost of 39/. each;. 
and that the work connected with the fixing of the 
columns be carried out by the Works Department 
as a jobbing work.” 

Southern Outfall Sewer : Deptford Pumping 

tation.—The same Committee recommended» 
and it was agreed— 

“That the expenditure of 60,000/. be sanstionedi 
in respect of the erection of a new engine-house: 
and the execution of other underground work at 
the Deptford pumping station ; that the work be 
carried out by the Council without the intervention 
of acontractor ; and that the drawings, specitica- 
tion, and estimate be referred to the Works Com- 
mittee for that purpose.” 


Motor Omnibuses.—The Public Control Com- 
mittee recommended that the Local Govern- 
ment Board be informed that the Council sees 
no objection to the regulations being amended 
in order that motor omnibuses of a width of 
7 ft. 5 in. may be used. This gave rise to 
some discussion, but the recommendation was- 
agreed to. 

District Surveyor for West Wandswortit.— 
The Building Act Committee reported as 
follows, the recommendation being agree? 
to :— 


“We reported to the Council on May 26, 103- 
that we had considered as to the arrangements 
to be made for appointing district surveyors 
to certain districts which were vacant, includ- 
ing the district of West Wandsworth. We also 
stated that the three candidates whom we con- 
sidered the most suitable for appointment to 
this district were Mr. L. R. Ford, Mr. R. D. 
Hanson, and Mr. F. R. Farrow, and we recommended 
that Mr. Ford should be appointed. The recom~ 
mendation was not, however, considered by the: 
Council, as a letter, dated May 26, 1903, was Te- 
ceived by Mr. Ford stating that circumstances 
had arisen which would prevent his accepting am 
appointment as district surveyor. Mr. Ford has 
since asked to be allowed to withdraw this letter. 
and has given a fatisfactory explanation of the cit- 
cumstances which led to the withdrawal of his. 
candidature. We therefore recommend—‘ That Mr.. 
Lawton Robert Ford be appointed District Sur- 
veyor for the district of West Wandsworth as from 
and including August 1, 1903, on the conditions laid 
down in the Council's standing order relating to the 
appointment of district surveyors.’” 


Holborn to Strand: Sale of Land.—It was 
agreed that, subject to the terms of an agree- 
ment to be prepared by the Solicitor, the free- 
hold of the land at the corner of Kingsway and 
Holborn, and shown by pink colour on the 
plan, presented to the Corporate Property 
Committee on June 22, 1903, be sold to the: 
Great Northern and Strand Railway Co., im 
accordance with the provisions of that Com- 
pany’s Act of 1899, for the sum of 60,000). 


Size of Rooms in Cottages.—The Housing of 
the Working Classes Committee brought up 
the following Report :— 

“On December 3, 1889, the Council approved 
and adopted what have since been known as the 
‘Building Regulations.’ These regulations were 
made in the form of suggestions, and in this way 
dealt with the size of rooms in dwellings for the 
working classes. Their provisions on this matter 
are as follows :— 





‘ Size of Rooms.—The number of rocms to be 
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provided in each tenement and their sizes have 
been considered as one question, and the following 
may be regarded as minima :—1. In a one-roomed 
tenement the minimum superficial area should be 
144 ft. This would conveniently be provided ina 
room measuring about 12 ft. by 12 ft. 2. A two- 
roomed tenement should have a similar room, with 
an additional room containing 96 super ft., or 
measuring 12 ft. by 8 ft. 3. A three-roomed tene- 
ment should have a large room containing 144 ft. in 
superficial area, and two rooms each containing 
06 ft. These sizes, however, should not be rigidly 
fixed, but rooms of various sizes should be provided. 
Four-roomed tenementsneed not be provided, but if 
they are, the fourth room should be of about too ft. 
superficial area. It would beconvenient as regards 
planning, and also as regards the population to be 
accommodated, that some little variety should exist 
in the sizes of the rooms in each tenement as well 
asin their number, in order to provide for the 
different conditions of the families.’ 

These regulations have been regarded by the 
Council as suggesting an ideal for block dwellings, 
from which we should not recommend the Council 
to depart. Indeed, these minimum sizes of rooms 
are insisted upon by the Secretary of State in all 
dwellings, the plans of which he ‘is called upon to 
approve, and in regard to block dwellings we look 
upon them as minima which are irreducible. 

Since these regulations were adopted by the 
Council a great development in policy has taken 
place, and whereas at that time only block dwel- 
lings were contemplated, at the present day by far 
the larger portion of the Council’s work consists in 
the erection of cottages on estates lying upon or 
outside the county boundary. In the planning of 
these cottages we are obliged to take into account 
-other factors than those which regulate our action 
in regard to block dwellings. In particular, the 
persons who occupy these cottages insist upon 
having one room in their tenement which can be set 
apart for occasional or ceremonial use only. The 
lack of such a-room forms a reason why many 
applicants have declined the accommodation other- 
wise suitable which has been already provided on 


the Totterdown-fields Estate, while in other cases 


‘tenants are actually using a small kitchen-scullery, 
containing only 74 sq. ft. or thereabouts, as a 
living-room, devoting the living-room of 144 
sq. ft. to the purposes just alluded to. 

Having regard to these facts, we are compelled to 
conclude that some change in the present desiga of 
cottage is necessary. And in this connexion we may 
draw attention to the advantages of air and light 
which are enjoyed by tenants of cottages, both by 
reason of the broad roadway in front and the small 
garden attached to each cottage in the rear. At the 
same time, however, we are convinced of the un- 
desirableness of reducing in any way the cubic 
space per person which is represented by the 
minima to which we have referred. Without, 
therefore, intending that anything shall be done in 
this direction, we desire to be at liberty to divide 
the minimum cubic space to be provided in any 
cottage in the manner best calculated to suit the 
comfort, convenience, and health of the tenants, 
and not to impose upon them conditions which will 
cause a large amount of space to become useless. 
The space which is to a great extent wasted in the 
parlour or ceremonial room which our tenants in- 
sist on might partially be thrown into the living- 
toom or scullery, to the gréat advantage of the 
family occupying the cottage. 

To illustrate this we may revert to the case of the 
tenants on the Totterdown-fields Estate, who are 
using their kitchen-scullery as their living-room and 
their living-room as their parlour. The total cubic 
Space in these two rooms is 1,753 ft., divided into 
living-room (parlour) 1,224 cubic ft.—that is, 144 
sq. tt, and kitchen-scullery (living-room) 529 
cubic ft—that is, 74 sq. ft. Were we per- 
mitted to give a parlour of, say, 70 sq. ft. a 
kitchen or living-room of 148 sq. ft. could be 
provided, thus affording the same amount of cubic 
Space, enabling the tenants to live under more 
healthy conditions, and at the same time meeting 
their very natural desire for a separate room in 
which could be secured that privacy which in the 
single living-room of a family is impossible. 

_In a word, our object is to provide cottages 
Similar to those which are built on the best-managed 
estates in the country, such as those of the Duke of 
Bedford, Lord Portman, and others. We do not 
desire in any way to compete with the jerry-builder 
éither in the reduction of the quality of the building 
or of the amount of cubic space, but simply to be 
able to rearrange the accommodation for the 
Provision of more practical comfort for the Council's 
tenants. 

In the illustration quoted above we have dealt 
only with the rearrangement of a living-room and 
kitchen-scullery. Variations in design upon the 
same principle could be multiplied indefinitely, both 
as regards living-rooms and bedrooms, and it is 
upon these lines that we desire the Council to 
permit us to work. Where an arrangement of 
Tooms is made as outlined above, it will, we think, 
be well to reckon the small room provided as 
accommodation for one person only. If this method 
of calculation be adopted the maintenance of the 
Present minimum amount of cubic space per person 
can be readily proved. We may mention that at 
Present the average number of persons in occupa- 








tion on the Totterdown-fields Estate is 1-2 per room 
instead of the 2 per room, upon which basis the 
number of persons provided for is always calcu- 
lated. 

We recommend—‘ That, without in any way dimi- 
nishing the quality of the constructional work in 
the Council’s cottages or curtailing the area of the 
livirg space provided, the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Committee be permitted to rearrange 
the rooms so as to allow of the provision of the 
same number of rooms or cubicles of varying sizes 
in lieu of all rooms being of a compulsory minimum 
size.’” 


Mr. Robert Williams moved a reference 
back. 

The Rev. Fleming Williams declared that the 
Council’s rooms were likely in ten years’ time 
to become foul and pestilential dens. 

Mr. Burns said that that statement was exag- 
gerated to the point of grotesqueness and 
was ridiculous from every point of view. The 
parlour of the working man and middle-class 
man was too often nothing but a museum of 
wax fruit, the family Bible, and. dusty anti- 
macassars—a museum that only the doctor, 
the undertaker, and the insurance man were 
allowed to enter. 

The Committee’s recommendation was 
carried, eleven members voting for the 
amendment. 

The Council adjourned at 6.30 p.m. 








METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


AT the ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Managers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, held 
at the offices of the Board, Victoria Embankment, 
on Saturday last week, Sir R. Hensley in the chair, 
a Report was received from the Finance Committee 
dealing among other matters with the drainage of 
Millfield. The Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed, “That application be made to the Local 
Government Board for an order authorising the 
Managers to incur additional expenditure not 
exceeding the sum of 3,468). in connexion with the 
drainage, water supply, and enlargement of laundry, 
&c., at the Millfield Homes.” The Hospital Com- 
mittee submitted a Report dealing with a proposal 
to erect a covered way between the patients’ iron- 
ing-room and corridor. The Report stated that the 
Committee had considered a letter received from 
the Local Government Board on the subject, in 
which that Authority desired to be acquainted with 
the reasons which had led the Managers to consider 
such a covered way necessary. The Committee 
pointed out that as the proposed structure would be 
of corrugated iron roofing, unlined, with wooden 
rafters and supported by iron pillars, the possibility 
of a fire being spread by means of it was extremely 
remote. They recommended, and it was agreed, to 
forward to the Local Government Board a copy of 
the Report (June 18, 1903) of the Hospital Com- 
mittee in regard to the proposed covered way. The 
same Committee recommended that in view of the 
accommodation for small-pox now possessed by the 
Board at Long Reach and Joyce Green, the Gore 
Farm Hospital be no longer reckoned as a small-pox 
hospital. This was agreed to. The Report of the 
Works Committee contained a reference to some 
proposed workshops at Darenth Asylum. The 
original estimate for their erection, made by the 
late Surveyor to the Board, was 2,100/. The pre- 
sent Engineer now reported that the cost would be 
2,563. It was agreed to communicate with the 
Local Government Board. The same Committee 
recommended, and it was agreed, to accept the 
offer of the County of Surrey Electrical Power 
Distribution Co. to supply electric current to the 
Southern Hospital at 3d. per unit. 


4..<ti>.4, 
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Books. 


Spons’ Architects’ and Builders’ Price-Book, 
with Useful Memoranda and Tables by W. 
Young, Architect. Thirtieth Edition. Edited 
by CLYDE YOUNG, A.R.I.B.A. London: E, 
& F.N. Spon. 1903. 

WHE editor of this work boasts of the 
@ pen) fact that it has arrived at its “ thirtieth 
edition.” We are afraid, however, 
that much of the matter of this edition will 
be found to be very little more up to date 
than that contained in some of those of 
many yearsago. In fact, we doubt whether, 
if this had not been an annual volume, 
it would have reached anything like a 
“thirtieth edition.’ We have previously 
pointed out to what an extent the stereotyper 
has been considered to the exclusion of that 
far more important personage, the reviser, and 
we would strongly advise the editor to enter 
upon the feurth decade with a thorough re- 
vision, necessitating in great part rewriting. 














This course has been adopted with other works 


of this class with great advantage to their use. 


fulness as works of reference. The items 
termed “Sundries” at the end of the book, in- 
cluding such “sundties” as rolled-steel joists 
and Robin Hood and Howley Park stone, have 
been in the undignified position of following 
sundry tables and general notes for some 
years now, and might with advantage be 
incorporated with their respective trades. The 
weights of the former differ from those in the 
body of the work. The latter, in fact, bore such 
a suspicious resemblance to the weights of 
rolled-iron joists of many years ago that we, 
out of curiosity, turned up the volume of 1886 
(the thirteenth edition), and we find that the 
editor’s idea of revision has been to insert the 
word “steel” in place of “iron” in the 
heading, leaving the weights as they were. 
This will give some idea of the sort of thing 
we complain of. The prices of steel ‘from 
I1/. to 201. per ton” can hardly be considered 
a very definite guide as to value. Nothing 
short of a wholesale revision will enable this 
work to take its proper position in the list of 
useful annual volumes. 





Estimating : A Method of Pricing Builders’ 
Quantities for Competitive Work. By GEORGE 
STEPHENSON. Fifth Edition. London: B.T. 
Batsford. 1903. 


THE fact of this work having reached a fifth 
edition is some indication of its continued and 
well- merited popularity. The writer is 
obviously 2 master of his subject, and the 
analyses, although generally _ sufficiently 
detailed, are not so pedantic as is sometimes 
the case with works of this sort. In a few 
cases, however, the detail might with advan- 
tage be subdivided somewhat. The writer, 
probably from his experience, has good 
grounds for the prices he gives, but taking the 
case of chimney-bars and guard-bars on pp. 
122 and 123, for instance, “ cost of labour, say 
6s.” in the case of the former, where the mate- 
rial costs 1os., and I2s. in that of the latter, 
where the material also costs 12s., seems 
rather a large proportion to “jump” at. The 
prices generally are well up to date, although 
the plasterer’s work is rather lower than we 
have been fortunate enough to get even in 
closely contested competitions. We are some- 
what surprised that the author’s mind is still 
in doubt as to the exact meaning of the 
words “ prime cost,” vide pp. 6 and 123. 
We have never yet found a_ builder 
who could substantiate his contention that 
“prime cost” and “list price” were synony- 
mous terms. Take gas tubing as an extreme 
case (which the author does not get in his bill, 
and thus does not give us an opportunity of 
learning his views upon such an extreme case). 
We do not think that any builder would contend 
that “ prime cost” meant the “ list price.” To 
save the dispute mentioned by'the author on 
p. 6, it is advisable for the architect to give 
a definition, z.c., “that it is exclusive of all 
trade discounts.” The fact that the builder is 
instructed to ‘‘add profit,” one would think, 
disposed of any doubt on the matter. Possibly 
Mr. Stephenson writes from the builder’s 
point of view rather than the architect’s. The 
work is well worthy of the position it holds, 
and doubtless wil! hold, as a_ thoroughly 
practical help to young estimators. 





Rural Water Supplies. By C. J. RUSSELL 
McLEAN, M.D., D.P.H., &c. London; 
Sanitary Publishing Co. [No date.] 


Dr. MCLEAN is the Medical Officer of Health 
for the Doncaster Rural District and the 
Tickhill Urban District, and this pamphlet of 
thirty-four pages shows that he has a practical 
knowledge of the difficult problem of rural 
water-supply. Allobservant persons who have 
lived in the country know how difficult and 
how urgent the problem is in many districts. 
Water supplies are not only insufficient, but also 
impure, and in many cases the source of supply 
is at an inconvenient distance from the houses. 
Dr. McLean discusses the various sources of 
supply and places deep-well water first in 
order of merit, and rainwater (if properly 
collected, stored, and filtered) second. He deals 
more particularly with the supplies for cottages 
and small houses; this is the most difficult 
part of the problem, as economy must be 
considered to a degree which is quite unneces- 
sary in the case of large country mansions 





We have pleasure in recommending the 
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pamphlet to the owners and occupiers of rural 
cottages, and also to Parish Councillors and 
others whose duty it is to ensure that such 
houses are supplied with water pure in quality 
and adequate in quantity. 





Lettering for Architects, Engineers, &c. Come 
piled by JoHN B. THorp. London: The 


Drawing and Tracing Office. 1903. 
Tuis is not a book dealing or illustrating 
lettering in the artistic sense, but giving 
alphabets of the kind of lettering, plain or 
what is called “ornamental” (it does not all 
merit that description), commonly used in 
architects’ and engineers’ offices. This is cf 
value in one sense, as it assists to keep the 
lettering, whatever style may be adopted, con- 
sistent in design in all the letters. Old English, 
Roman of different kinds, and italic writing, 
are of course always useful. Among the 
ornamental letterings the first five are very 
poor ; Nos. 6, 7, and 9 have character, also 12 ; 
Nos. If and 13 are simply ugly, likewise 18 
and 20. Nos. 16 and 17 are better, the latter 
especially. The system of shading part of a 
letter and leaving the rest white looks tricky, 
and is not to be commended. The ornamental 
north points and angles wiil certainly not 
commend themselves to any draughtsman with 
artistic feeling. The two plates illustrating 
the methods of showing different rock struc- 
tures, trees, &c., on plans are practically useful. 





A Treatise on the Art of Glass Painting. By 
R. SUFFLING. London: Scott, Greenwood, 
& Co. © 1902. 

THIS is a very small book on a very large sub- 
ject, and it is disappointing to find one of the 
craft so out of touch with anything like the 
intellectual side of artistic education. Out of 
the 138 pages which Mr. Suffling has devoted 
+> the subject, there are really very few of 
i terest to the student. Mr. Suffling has, in- 
ded, taken some pains to explain the ordinary 
trade processes of making a stained or painted 
glass window. He is familiar with them him- 
self, and his explanations are straightforward 
and to the point; but it is, in short, informa- 
tion which is given just as well in larger 
books on the subject ; and, indeed, not a little 
of it may be presumed to be in the possession 
of any student before he begins the tiresome 
process of reading text-books. 

The first thirty-two pages are devoted toa 
historical account of the art and craft of 
staining and painting glass, which is neither 
better nor worse than the majority of such 
condensed narratives. The first disserta- 
tion, however, which really engages the 
attention of the student is that dealing with 
the design of a stained glass window. Con- 
cerning the drawing of the cartoons for this 
purpose, Mr. Suffling has much to say; but 
the passage to which we earnestly call the 
attention of all who have ever drawn from 
the figure reads as follows: “ As arule, hands 
put in from the artist’s imagination are usually 
very stiff and faulty. Recourse should, there- 
fore, be had to a model—»ne’s wife, children, 
or friends are usually handy and will stand as 
model (sic) very willingly. If such models are 
not to be had at the moment, one must do the 
best he (sic) can with his own hands, seen in a 
conveniently placed looking glass.” 

The student must not suppose that his term 
of probation is now over ; he has much before 
him. His next step will be to find out the 
“nearest church or museum containing a 
genuine specimen or specimens of old glass, 
and a:k permission to copy it. Such per- 
mission, on giving an assurance not to touch 
the glass for measuremen!, wil never be 
refused ; and after securing a few studies, you 
will then be in a fair way to try one on your 
own behalf The cathedral of your own 
diocese is sure to contain many windows from 
which studies may be made, and permission to 
copy will invariably be given by applying to 
the Dean, who is custodian of the whole 
fabric during his time of office.” At this 
point, however, the young student might go 
terribly astray ; indeed, he might end in a 
species of artistic lunacy did not Providence 
send Mr. Suffling into the world with more 
than one word of warning: “Unless you are 
perfectly sure that modern windows are good 
and true to style do not copy them, or your 
idea of date and style will become so confused 
that you will be unable to differentiate be- 
tween Norman, Early English, Decorated, and 
Perpendicular.” 





We note on p. 30 that Mr. Suffling con- 
siders the following artists to have drawn 
successfully for glass :—Burne-Jones, Stacey 
Marks, and Cope. These names sound curious 
together, but as far as Burne-Jones is con- 
cerned, it is interesting to speculate in what 
light his works would be viewed by the 
student educated on Mr. Suffling’s method. 

To the bookseller it will probably appear 
regrettable that the author and publisher did 
not redeem the promise set forth upon their title- 
page of illustrating the book with two coloured 
plates and thirty-six illustrations. Only one 
coloured plate is noticeable, but we do not 
complain. We should have been content 
without that coloured plate. Nor can we see 
any sufficient reason for the existence of Mr. 
Suffling’s book. A great deal of it, certainly, 
is perfectly correct, a small portion useful, and 
a number of passages exhibit the thought of 
aman who is a keen workman fond of his 
craft. We have pointed out some of the foolish 
passages, and we shall not be guing too far 
when we remark that the wise sayings in it are 
better said elsewhere. As Mr. Suffling naively 
remaiks: “the public libraries of large cities 
sometimes contain books which will help one 
in studying glass painting.” 





Intarsia and Marquetry. By F. HAMILTON 

Jackson. London: Sands & Co, 1903. 

As a rule, a handbook series constitutes an 
ugly trap to the serious, though, perhaps, 
unwary, student. Each book of the series is 
not unfrequently superficial, owing to the 
undue haste forced upon an author in the 
preparation of his manuscript, in order to take 
the required place in the procession of books 
which the publisher has designed for’ the 
public. If, however, Messrs. Sands’ series 
called “Handbooks for the Designer and 
Craftsman” can be judged by Mr. Jackson’s 
volume on ‘“Intarsia and Marquetry,” | the 
whole collection of books will prove a very 
conspicuous exception to the usual conditions 
of such publications. 

In English there is nota single important 
book on the subject of what, for the moment, 
we may Call ‘ wood inlays,” and it is notorious 
that the furniture of our own best periods 
exhibits no anxiety to make use of such work 
in a very elaborate scheme. Indeed, it is very 
surprising to note how little English marquetry 
there has been, and how few of the known 
examples may be considered as free from 
Dutch influence. 

It may be doubted whether the very elaborate 
histocical survey of the two arts embraced in 
the title of Mr. Jackson’s book be not somewhat 
out of place in a work produced for the designer 
and craftsman of to-day, for, although every 
word should be of immense interest to culti- 
vated people, there is a very generally expressed 
dislike amongst certain latter-day persons en- 
gaged in the minor arts to any information 
concerning the history of the craft they practise. 
“ Archeology,” we are told, “is all very well 
for clergymen—of leisure.’ However, Mr. 
Jackson’s book is one of those likely to assist 
in repairing the lives of ceriain young crafts- 
men with loosely-jointed intellects. 

By “Intarsia” the author means “ those 
inlays of wood in which a space is first sunk in 
the solid, to be afterwards filled with a piece 
of wood (or sometimes some other material) 
cut to fit it.’ By ‘* Marquetry” we are to 
understand ‘‘the more modern practice of 
cutting several sheets of differently coloured 
thin wood placed together to the same design, 
so that by one cutting eight or ten copies of 
different colours may be produced, which will 
fit into each other and only require subse- 
quent arranging and gluing.” 

This last definition is not conspicuous for its 
clearness of expression; nevertheless, the 
various processes are well explained in one of 
the closing chapters. We have already referred 
to the wealth of historical matter of vast interest 
to those not only fond of the craft itself, but of 
the memory of the great masters in it, which 
Mr. Jackson has got together in this small com- 
pass. From this part of the matter it is 
impossible to quote. Of this historical survey 
in general, it may be said that it deserves a 
more important volume. 

One becomes conscious here and there ofa 
feeling of disappointment that more criticism 
is not introduced into the body of the text, at 
the moment that one’s eye falls on the repro- 
ductions of Italian and other masterpieces. 
The last chapter but one, however, is critical 
in spirit. Nevertheless, in it there is but scant 





reference to many of the works about which 
one desired more critical information whilst 
perusing the text. Even from this smal} 
chapter, however, it is not hard to see that the 
author is not only an antiquary but a critic 
and the publishers are to be congratulated in 
having secured Mr. Jack3on’s services for two 
more Dooks in the same series which demand 
very similar knowledge and discernment— 
“Mosaic and Marble Inlay” and “ Mural 
Painting.” 





Fournal of the Architectural, Archeological, 
and Historic Society for the County and City 
of Chester and North Wales. New Series, 
Vol. IX. Chester: Griffith. 1903. 


Out of a total number of seven papers printed 
in this volume four are by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Barber, and deal with various parts of 
Chester Cathedral. The papers were read at 
meetings of the Society, and three in the 
Cathedral itself, and describe the cloisters, the 
stalls, the south transept, and the discovery of 
the tomb of Ralph Higden, whose supposed 
authorship of the Chester “ miracle” plays is 
dealt with in another place in this volume. 
The papers‘ on the Cathedral are well 
illustrated by an interesting series of photo- 
graphs giving details of the bosses in the 
cloister roof, and the elaborate carving on the 
well-known choir stalls and their canopies. 
As a frontispiece is given a photograph of the 
interior of the south transept, as restored in 
memory of the late Duke of Westminster, 
showing, in the foreground, the monument and 
effigy surrounded by a wrought-iron and 
bronze grille, which has been recently placed 
under the central arch of the western arcade. 

Particularly beautiful is the bench end of the 
Dean’s stall (facing p. 55) with its tree of Jesse, 
and quaint seated figure of a Palmer or Pilgrim. 
A tree of Jesse, on a miserere in the Church of 
St. Michael at Coventry, which has been for- 
merly illustrated in the Builder, is an interesting 
example of the way in which this favourite 
subject was adapted toa different purpose and 
position. Three photographs of misereres in 
Ludlow Church illustrate a paper on “ Ludlow 
and the Masque of Comus,” and give good 
examples of medizeval headdresses. At the 
end of the volume is an account of excursions 
made by the Society, including visits to the 
Priory of Much Wenlock, and the Cistercian 
Abbey of Basingwerke near Holywell, of 
which an account and illustrations are nromised 
in a coming volume. There is a good index 
to the contents, and the volume generally is of 
considerable interest and value. 





Newquay: The Vale of Lanherne and Perranza- 
buloe. No. 27 of ‘Homeland Handbooks.” 
By FANNIE GODDARD. London: The Home- 
land Association. 1903. 64. 


Tuis is one of the useful little books published 
by the Homeland Association, in which in- 
formation is given as to the history and the 
objects of interest in connexion with various 
neighbourhoods in England. The district 
dealt with here does not present many objects 
of architectural interest, so that the account is 
more concerned with the natural beauties of 
the coast and with Cornish legend ; though 
the neighbourhood of some interesting archeo- 
logical relics is pointed out, and the route to 
get to them. The numerous visitors who 
choose Newquay as an autumn seaside resort 
would do well to get the book, so as to have 
some knowledge as to what is of interest in 
the neighbourhood. 





Subject List of Works on Architecture, Build- 
ing, and Construction, in the Library of the 
Patent Office. London : at the Patent Office. 
1903. 6d. 

FEW people connected with the architectural 
profession and the building trades are probably 
aware what a large and valuable collection o! 
books on architecture and construction is to be 
found in the library of the Patent Office. 4 
glance at this catalogue, which can be had for 
6d. from the Patent Office, will enable them 
to judge for themselves. If we are correctly 
informed, the library is open to the public for 
reference, without restriction of any kind. 


List of Shipping Marks on Timber. 1903 
Edition. London : William Rider & Son. 
Tuis work, dealing as it does with the almost 
limitless subject of shipping marks on timber 
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will be found of great value to all those con- 
nected with the timber trade, either as mer- 
chants or (and this applies to the major portion 
of those to whom this journal appeals) as users 
in the building trade. It consists, in the first 
place, of a list of shippers and their agents ; 
secondly, of the different timber - shipping 
countries, with the ports, the shippers from 
those ports, the marks of the different qualities, 
and the average production. This section is 
also rendered more useful by charts of the 
various districts. The third portion of the work 
is taken up by an alphabetical list of the various 
marks, with the names of ports of shipment, 
the quality, and a cross reference to the earlier 
section giving the name of the shippers. The 
whole work is a marvel of careful compilation. 


—_——" 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. Drew-Bear, Perks, & Co. send us a 
pamphlet containing illustrations showing 
examples of the various classes of work under- 
taken by them. Several of these relate to 
modern theatre construction in which an un- 
obstructed view of the stage from all parts of the 
auditorium is aided by carrying the “ circles” 
on cantilever construction. Two interesting 
photographs are given of the steelwork for the 
roof of a large mansion in Kent, erected to the 
architect’s design and specification. Others 
show portions of manufacturing works, market 
buildings, railway bridges, and dock bridges. 
A drawing is given of a bascule bridge for 
docks in the South of England, the bridge 
having a clear span of 60 ft. and a width of 
24 ft. The design provides for electric motors 
of sufficient power to open the bridge in one 
minute, and hand-power gear for use in case 
of emergency. At the end of the book there 
is a list of steel sections kept in stock in 
London. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Co., of Steelton, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., send us a souvenir con- 
taining a short description and pictorial history 
of the construction of the Gokteik Viaduct, 
Mandalay, built in the company’s bridge works 
at Steelton. This structuse, erected for the 
Burma Railways Co., spans the Gokteik 
Gorge formed by the Chungzoune River. It 
consists of fourteen 30-ft. single towers and 
one 60-ft. double tower, with ten 120-ft. lattice- 
girder connecting spans and seven 60-ft. plate- 
girder connecting spans, two of which are 
supported at their adjacent ends on a short 
“rocker bent.” The total length of the viaduct 
is 2,260 ft., its greatest height being 320 ft., and 
it affords accommodation for two railway 
tracks and a footwalk for pedestrians. The 
book contains a large number of photographic 
views illustrating the works of the company at 
Steelton, and the viaduct in various stages of 
construction. 

The General Electric Co., of London, send 
us their catalogue of “ Freezor” fans. These 
appliances are shown in various types—as desk 
fans, arranged with a universal joint, so that 
they may be adjusted in any desired position ; 
bracket fans for attaching to wall ; and ceiling 
fans of several designs. Any of the standard 
fans made by this company can be fitted with 
Coleman’s patent deflector, a device which is 
very useful in places where it is desired to 
distribute the air over a large area. The 
ceiling fans described are of different designs 
suitable for restaurants, balls, rooms, and ships’ 
cabins, where an artificial breeze without 
draught is required. The same catalogue 
contains particulars of exhaust and ventilating 
fans and blowers, also of speed regulators 
suitable for any of the fans mentioned. 

Messrs, Holt & Willetts, of Cradley Heath, 
send us their catalogue of electric elevators, 
giving a description of the safety self-sustain- 
ing, hoisting machinery and miscellaneous 
appliances manufactured by them, together 
with illustrations of electric passenger and 
goods elevators, belt and hand power hoists, 
pulleys, blocks, hoisting crabs, cranes, and 
jacks, The self-sustaining arrangement of this 
firm is employed in combination with tooth- 
wheel gearing and belt pulleys, and it is 
claimed that the device is absolutely reliable, 
and that the desired result is attained without 
perceptible friction or shock on any of the 
working parts. 

We have received from Messrs. George 
Farmiloe & Sons, of 34, St. John-street, E.C., 
a copy of their catalogue No. 9, containing 
nearly 200 pages of illustrations, descriptions 
and prices of sanitary fittings of various kinds, 
including baths, lavatories, sinks, water-closets, 
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earth-closets, urinals, &c. In addition to these, 
there are fifty pages devoted to stoneware and 
iron drain-pipes, traps, channels, drain-testers, 
manhole-covers, and other drainage fittings. 
These are followed by soil-pipes. Another 
section deals with inlet and outlet ventilators, 
and others with cocks and valves of different 
kinds, fire-extinguishing appliances, plumbers’ 
brass-work, heating-apparatus boilers, pipes 
and fittings, pumps, stable-fittings, lead and 
iron tubes, bells, paints, zinc and galvanised- 
iron goods, glass, &c. The catalogue runs to 
588 pages, and contains a complete index. It 
is well printed on good paper, and is one of 
the most comprehensive catalogues we have 
received. Both architects and builders will 
find it a very useful work of reference. 

We have received from Messrs. Bell Bros., 
of 41, Corporation-street, Manchester, a cata- 
logue containing illustrations and descriptions 
of the Bell patent apparatus for purifying and 
softening water required for manufacturing 
processes and other purposes. The most im- 
portant part of the purifying apparatus is the 
filter, and the special feature of this is the 
arrangement for cleaning the filtering material. 
The filter has a drum-shaped shell of steel, 
which is nearly filled with filtering material. 
A hollow shaft forms the vertical axis of the 
drum, and to this shaft horizontal hollow arms 
are attached, the arms having a number of | 
spikes or teeth like the teeth of rakes. To) 
clean the filter, filtered water is allowed to flow | 
upwards through the material, and a stream of | 
water is also passed into the hollow arms from | 
which it escapes through back-valves. . The | 
arms are also made to revolve, thus loosening | 
the material and allowing the dirt to be washed | 
upwards and to escape with the water at the | 
top of the filter. The method of washing! 
appears to be thoroughly efficacious. The | 
pamphlet contains a number of excellent illus- | 
trations of plant now in operation, and can be | 
recommended to manufacturers and others. 
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Proposed Revised Laying-out of the Strand (the Dotted Line shows tle Frontages 
as at present settled). 








HULL TOWN BALL. DESIGNS. 


S1irR,—As I approve your criticism of the in-- 
sufficient estimate of od. per foot cube for my 
design, I write to point out that my report provided 
this sum only for the genera? bulk of the building. 
and added for architectural features and other 
works, not properly included in a general cube m my 
Opinion, 23,483/, more. This would give an average- 
price of 113d. per foot over everything for my: 
design. 

Cubic foot estimating in one item of price by 
competitors is too uncertain to be even a general. 
guide. Where an assessor is employed the prising 
of cubic estimates can be left to his jodgmen?,.as the 
responsibility in any case becomes his s0 soon as he 
recommends a design as capable of erection for the 
sum named. 

Thanking you for the too generous terms of your 
criticism. ' 

BERESPORD PrTE. 





BUILDING BY-LAWS. 


SiR,—Noticing the letter in your issue of today 
from the Secretary of the Duilding By-Laws. 
Reform Association, and being in sympathy with, 
the aims of that body, may I draw attention ioa_ 
point that sometimes gives trouble > 

Local Authorities often disapprove plans in an. 


_ arbitrary manner and refuse to give any reason, and 


I am informed by a lawyer that they are within 
their rights. ; 

The Courts can be applied to and a mandamus: 
would often be issued, but this means expenseand 
loss of time. It anpears to me highly desirable to. 
obtain the insertion of a clause in buikiing by-laws. 
to the effect that when plans are disapproved, the, 
authority must state their reasons, based om some 
specific and intelligible grounds, 

June 26. G, A. HUMPHREYS, Architect. 





BUILDING FRADES’ EXHIBITION, — 
AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


S1R,—Referring, to your issue of the 2cth ult., F. 
beg to thank you for your kind appreciation of ex- 


| panded metal and its uses; but there is one matter to. 


| which I should like to call your attention. You. 
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mentioned that there were no examples of encasing 


| columns and girders in ovr recent exhibit. This is 


Correspondence. 





of the exhibit, were eneased with espan 
| lathing, and plaster, and two were mezely encased 


not correct, as two of the stanchions, a _— 
ee 


' with expanded steel lathing in order to show the. 


FURTHER STRAND IMPROVEMENT. 


S1r,—The suggested revision of the line of | 
frontage on the north side of the new Strand, | 
between the two churches, has gradually | 
gained adherents since Mr. Hamo Thorney- | 
croft first called public attention to the matter, | 
and a preliminary meeting of supporters will | 
be held on Friday, at Essex Hall, Essex-street, | 
Strand, at 2.30 p.m., to consider the question | 
and determine what course should be taken to | 
induce the County Council not to extend the 
building line of Aldwych into what should be 
the road-way of the Strand. 

I send you a revised plan of the suggested | 
modifications. | 

MARK H. JUDGE. | 

*.* To this plan, as far as architectural | 
considerations are concerned, we see no objec- | 
tion, as it preserves the symmetrical laying out 
of the street line. Mr. Thornycroft’s original | 
proposal, as we pointed out, was cbjection- | 
able, because it destroyed what was intended | 
as a symmetrical plar.—ED. : 
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"application of the metal. 9 send you by separate 


post a photograph. of the company’s stand, which 
clearly shows the stanchions encased as I have. 
stated. ARTHUR S. GRAY, . 
Secretary. 
New Expanded Metal Company- 
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The Student's Column. - 


CONCRETE—STEEL- 


aw] NTRODUCTION.—In no other art are 
M4| the traditions of the past treated with 
ie,e)) greater reverence than im architecture. 
Hence it follows naturally that in no oiber de- 
partment of practical science are the dis- 
tinguishing features of early examples repro- 
duced with greater fidelity than in moderm 
building construction. Of course, these stater 
ments are merely intended in a genera? sense. 
Nevertheless, it is true that the classical orders 
of architecture remain as the standards of the 
present day, without alteration and without 
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addition, and that in general building con- 
struction the materials employed and the 
methods followed are practically identical with 
those employed and followed for hundreds and 
even thousands of years. Artand science, both 
inherent parts of architecture, stand each on a 
separate footing. Art isan inspiration. It is 
not progressive, although (the ideas evolved by 
great minds may be taug't to lesser minds. 
Science, on the other hand, is no gift of the 
gods. All the facts upon which it is based have 
been gathered with much labour from the great 
storehouse of Nature. It is distinctively pro- 
gressive, and the knowledge handed on from 
one generation to another continues.to grow as 
the ages roll on. Thus we find’ the natural 
tendency of art and science in architecture is 
to pull in opposite directions. One wants 
to adhere to the spirit and forms of. the 
past, and the other wants improved 
constructive methods, which may or may 
not interfere with preconceived standards of 
artistic design. We have only to look around 
to see the evidences of this constant struggle. 
Art is perfectly satisfied with stones or bricks 
piled one above the other and lightly held in 
place by mortar or kindred material, so that 
the stability of structures so designed depends 
almost entirely upon the weight and com- 
pressive strength of the materials employed. 
Science demands improved methods in which 
the complex stresses encountered shall be 
resisted by materials so constituted and so 
employed that physical properties other than 
that of compressive strength may be utilised. 
The first evidence in recent times of this new 
demand came with the application of cast-iron 
in buildings, to afford strength and stiffness 
with a ‘minimum expenditure of material. 
Then came wrought-iron, a better material ; 
and finally steel, one better still. But it hap- 
pened, as a consequence of inherited views 
upon the question of design, that the iron and 
steel members were not employed in the most 
scientific manner. Instead of being rigidly 
connected together and braced so as to forma 
comptléte'system, of which the members should 
be capable of affording mutual: aid one to 
another in resisting strain, the iron or steel 
columns, stanchions, ani beams were loosely 
built into the brickwork. Thus the effect could 
be no more than local, the valuable properties 
of ‘the new material could not be fully 
developed, and the general scheme of 
construction was not essentially improved. 
To realise what science could do when 
unfettered by traditional art, we have only 
to turn to such works as the Crystal Palace, 
an early example of scientific construction 
in cast iron ; and to numerous other 
structures, that need not be mentioned by 
name, as exemplifying the correct manner 
of ‘employing wrought iron and steel for the 
satisfactory resistance of complex stresses. 
Turning again to ordinary building construc- 
tion, we find the fact sosn became recognised 
that it was inadvisable to insert steel members 
in a casual and disjointed sort of way. Conse- 
quently there grew up the “steel cage” and 
“‘skeleton” systems of construction largely 
practised and highly developed in the United 
States, and employed to a considerable extent in 
this country. Itis true that a difference exists in 
the practice of the two countries. In America, 
the system is unblushingly adopted, and it is 
openly admitted that the steel work is merely 
veneered with stone, terra-cotta, or other 
material. In Great Britain more diffidence is 
exhibited, and the steel frame is solidly encased 
as if to kcep up the fiction that we are still 
adhering to stone or brick for strength and 
stability. After all, this is merely a fiction, and 
if their steel frames were suddenly taken away 
by the hand of a magician, hundreds and 
thousands of buildings in this country would 
come to a sudden and untimely end. 

Art has never been entircly favourable to 
steel frame construction, but has been dragged 
into it, so to speak, by science, and architects 
have generally entertained some doubts as to 
its desirability for ordinary buildings. While 
the preservation of steel properly embedded in 
concrete is beyond dispute, its endurance when 
merely cased in building stone, brick, or terra- 
cotta, is an unknown quantity, and the question 
is now being asked, even by engineers, 
whether steel is really the most suitable mate- 
rial for many of the purposes to which it has 
been applied during recent years. For the 
construction of railways, bridges, steamships, 
exhibition palaces, market halls, water con- 
duits, and other works where steel is openly 


and appropriate. In the erection of houses, 
office buildings, warehouses, factories, 
churches, and public buildings generally, it 
may properly be used for multifarious pur- 
poses, but it is quite open to question whether 
it should form the skeleton in which is 
vested the strength of the building itself. 
The. writer himself asks this question 
in the hope that every one of his readers will 
consider it upon its merits, and without pre- 
judice against or in favour of steel. One thing 
is quite certain, that in the present state of 
building construction, steel framework cannot 
be abandoned unless some efficient substitute 
be provided. For works of monumental cha- 
racter by all means let us keep to stone, a 
material which possesses all the inherent quali- 
fications that are necessary for strength and 
almost unending durability. For less impor- 
tant works, massive brick construction, only 
second to stone in excellence, has become 
almost a thing of the past for the ordinary 
private buildings of most large towns. It has 
been followed first, by the flimsy structure of 
brick alone, or of brick with invertebrate metal 
members, and then by the more stable con- 
struction of brick with a substantial framework 
of steel. Of these latter classes one could be 
lost without being missed, and the other is 
that for which an approved substitute has yet 
to be found. 

The opinion has been expressed, and is one 
which appears to grow in favour, that a solu- 
tion of the problem is to be found in the com- 
bination of the old with the new, in the union 
of concrete with steel so effected that the 
desirable qualities of each material may be 
supplemented by those of the other. Concrete 
itself is by no means new to the. building 
world. Early in the present era, Vitruvius 
Pollo wrote of concrete as one of the most 
valuable building materials known, and as one 
which had been used for many centuries in 
constructive works where strength and dura- 
bility were most essential. The dome of the 
Pantheon in Rome, more than 140 ft. in 
diameter, was, practically, built of concrete, and 
remains to this day after standing for nearly 
2,000 years. A concrete floor in the House of 
the Vestals with a span of 20 ft.and a thickness 
of 14 in., and the Aqueduct of Vejus are further 
examples of early concrete construction, while 
others are to be found in the remains of ancient 
buildings in Greece and Mexico. The walls of 
Reading Abbey appear to have been of stone 
with a concrete core, the concrete still remain- 
ing although the stone has long since dis- 
appeared. As additional evidence of the dur- 
ability of concrete it may be mentioned that 
the fortifications of Badajos still show the print 
of the boards used in moulding the concrete 
work. If lime concrete, as employed in 
early times, shows such remarkable quali- 
ties, there is sufficient reason for con- 
fidence in the durability of concrete 
made with Portland cement of the excellent 
quatity now available. So far as steel is con- 
cerned there is every assurance as to strength, 
its only weak point being that of susceptibility 
to climaticinfluences. As the physical strength 
of steel is valuable for supplementing that of 
concrete in which it may be embedded, so 
what may be called the “ constitutional” 
strength of concrete is valuable in preserving 
steel from corrosion. Upon this aspect of the 
case there is ample evidence of a satisfactory 
nature. Numerous instances are recorded of 
iron having been embedded in mortar for ages 
without appreciable change in condition. Iron 
clamps laid in mortar joints in the Parthenon 
have been uncovered and found to remain in 
good condition after a period of fully 2,000 years. 
Other examples are cited in which ironwork 
has been found in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion after having been imbedded in lime mortar 
for upwards of 500 years. Among more 
recent experience may be mentioned that of an 
American engineer who, while recently repair- 
ing the iton hull of a ship, had occasion to 
remove a portion of the cement floor, which 
had been laid some forty years ago. The iron 
beneath the cement lining was found to be 
absolutely free from rust. At the time of 
pulling down the old New York Herald build- 
ing, after it had been built for thirty years, the 
architect had a search made for specimens .of 
badly-corroded iron. None such could be 
found, and in places where the mortar had 
been in absolute contact with the paint, this 
was itself preserved. Again, in February, 1gor, 
a portion of a concrete-steel water main was 
taken up with the result that the pipes were 





and avowedly used, it is in every way suitable 


steel showing not the slightest trace of oxida- 

tion. 

We have, then, two materials, of which the 

most prominent features are respectively 

durability -and strength. The problem is to 

effect their. combination in a manner so that 

they may be employed to satisfy the require- 

ments of artistic design and of scientific 

construction. The solution is not to be found 

in the employment of ‘the materials separately, 

as occurs when steel columns are erected and 

cased with concrete, or when steel girders and 

joists are laid and buried in the concrete 

which forms a floor between them. It is to 

be looked for rather in the union of concrete 

and steel in such a way as to produce what is 

practically a new material, permitting the 

retention of recognised architectural forms, 

and of the solidity that characterises masonry 

construction, while ensuring ample stability, 

strength, and stiffness—the three essential 

conditions of equilibrium. Compliance with 

these conditions is rendered possible by the 

use of the composite material described by the 

generic term “ concrete-steel,” and also known 

as steel-concrete, ferro-concrete, armoured con- 

crete, reinforced concrete, and in France as © 
béton armé, 

At the present stage we do not propose 

to discuss at any length the theory of this new 

building material, but a few introductory re- 

marks of general character may be useful. It 

is well known that the use of concrete alone is 

limited to classes of work where high com- 

pressive strength is one of the chief require- 

ments, as the low tenacity of concrete makes 

it, like cast iron, an extremely uneconomical 

material of construction for many purposes. 

Taking the case of a concrete beam supported 

at the ends and loaded in the centre, we find 

the upper or compression side is capable of 

supporting at least ten times the load that 

would cause failure of the lower or tension 

side. This undesirable inequality of resistance 

can be adjusted by embedding steel so as to 

take the tension encountered in the lower 

portion of the beam, thus permitting the 

strength of the upper part to be fully 

utilised in supporting much greater loads 

than would otherwise be possible. By the 

suitable incorporation of steel in vertical 

members equally satisfactory results can be ob- 

tained, and as the expansion and contraction 

of the two constituents under temperature 

changes are practically equal, the new mate- 

rial acts in every way as a composite structure. 

Further, it should be stated that concrete, when 

combined with steel in this way, acquires new 

and unexpected qualities. For example, the 

well-known French savant Considére has 

proved that in concrete steel beams, the con- 

crete on the tension side will submit without 

rupture to a proportionate distortion of twenty 

times that at which it would fail in a tension 

test of concrete alone. He also shows that 
concrete can be reinforced in such a manner 

that the combination acquires high ductility 

and a crushing resistance considerably higher 

than the sum of the resistances of the two 

materials taken separately. Reference will 
be made later to these unexpected pheno- 

mena, which show conclusively that by the 
employment of concrete-steel far greater 
economy may be secured than is pos- 
sible in commonly adopted methods of 
using concrete and steel. Those who make 
use of such methods are sometimes aware of 
the fact that excessive quantities of metal are 
employed, and that, apart from the consequent 
waste, the excess is frequently distributed so as 
to constitute a source of probable weakness, in 
destroying the continuity of the concrete, or a 
source of danger owing to its inaccessibility in 
case of fire. The trouble is, however, that 
many architects who would like to adopt con- 
crete-steel are deterred from doing so, because 
at present no definite and reliable information 
is available in a form convenient for study or 
reference. , 

It is the object of the present series of 
articles to stop this gap in technical literature, 
so that those who have neither leisure nor 
facilities for independent theoretical or experi- 
mental investigation, and those who have few 
opportunities for seeing the latest develop- 
ments of practice in structural work, may have 
theoretical and practical data for their con- 
sideration and guidance. In dealing with the 
subject chosen, the endeavour of the writer 
will be to preserve a strict continuity of treat- 
ment, commencing with the physical pro- 
perties of concrete and steel, and the effects of 
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the theory of the composite material, concrete- 
steel, will then be discussed, and in connexion 
with each of the chief types of members em- 
ployed in construction, the rules necessary for 
correct.design and the precise calculation of 
strength will be stated and their uses demon- 
strated by practical examples. 

Up to the present time the introduction and 
development of concrete-steel design has vested 
in various firms, each favouring some dis- 
tinctive system of construction, while very few 
architects or even engineers have. inquired 
closely into the claims of concrete-steel, or 
have adopted it in their practice.. We ‘have 
now a building material specially appealing to 
the architect as one entirely in harmony alike 
with the artistic and the scientific aspects of 
architecture. Therefore it is clearly desirable 
that every architect should prepare himself for 
the general application of the new material. 
It is a well-known fact that most members of 
the profession have hitherto relied very largely 
upon steel merchants and _ constructional 
engineers for advice as to the proportions of 
steel members to be used in brick or stone 
buildings.’ In_ several cases known to the 
writer, architects have left the design of steel- 
work entirely in the hands of contracting firms, 
candidly admitting their own inability to deal 
with a department of work upon which ‘the 
very existence of their buildings absolutely 
depends. There may be some excuse for this 
is the fact that structural steelwork arrived at 
maturity before a new generation of architects 
had grown up, bringing with it the advantages of 
a modern technical .education.; It may also be 
accounted for in a measure. by the assumption 
that the system of skeleton construction is one 
that does not appeal to the professional instincts 
of the architect. Be that as it may, it is to be 
hoped that concrete-steel will not be treated 
in a similar way. Ii time should bring the 
realisation of the hopes entertained by its 
advocates, concrete-steel will certainly become 
essentially the building material of the future, 
and one, therefore, that should be most 
thoroughly understood by all who are re- 
sponsible for the design and construction of 
buildings. In concluding this preliminary 
survey, it may be remarked that while the 
theory of concrete-steel is now well developed, 
so; that the material may be applied with 
perfect safety, its natural advantages have 
frequently been neutralised by indifferent 
methods of design and construction. An 
illustration of this, with which our readers are 
familiar, occurred at the last Paris Exhibition, 
and there is still a tendency on the part of 
some firms to take unwarranted liberties by 
adopting dimensions that are far less than 
those consistent with the prolonged duration 
of the structures erected. This consideration 
constitutes one more reason why the whole 
subject should be studied by those who may 
be concerned with it in a professional capacity. 
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MR. W. DRAKE.—We have to record the death at 
the age of forty-nine, of Mr, William Drake, of the 
firm of Cowley & Drake, builders, Willesden Green. 
Mr. Drake’s partnership commenced with work in 
London, and was carried on since 1880 at Willesden 
Green. In connexion with the firm he has carried 
out many important public and other works, which 
included Salusbury-road and Pound-lane Board 
Schools for the Willesden School Board, the present 
erection of the Chamberlayne Wood-road Board 
School, the Willesden Court House for the Middlesex 
County Council, and many other buildings. Thede- 
ceased gentleman died at Plymouth, where he had 
been staying for the benefit of his health. 
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ALMSHOUSES, NEWPORT, MONMOUTHSHIRE.— 
The new almshouses, erected on Stow Hill, New- 
port, as a memorial to the late Queen Victoria, 
were opened recently. The buildings, which pro-. 
vide accommodation for nine inmates, have been 
designed by Messrs, Habershon, Fawckner, & Co., 
architects, and the work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Jewell & Sons, contractors, for a total cost 
of about 2,200/. 





GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE CHAPEL.—The western 
half alone of the chapel at Bradfield College was at 
first built, and consecrated on June 29, 1892. The 
eastern half, including the. chancel, has now been 
completed, and was opened on the 2oth ult. . The 
chapel now consists of a nave with aisles anda 
chancel, with a transept on the south side, and an 
organ chamber on the north. There is an ante- 
chapel at the west end, and a spacious vestry 
beneath the eastern half of the chancel. The nave 
and chancel are continuous without any chancel 
arch, the roof being similar throughout, except that 
in the sanctuary bay it is panelled, The arcades of 
the nave are very light, the columns being of Belgian 
gtanite, Above the ante-chapel there is a gailery, 
with an ertrance from the road by means of a 
bridge, to be used by the boys of the junior school. 
The chapel stands ona terrace eight or nine feet 
above the level of the quadrangle at its south-west 
angle. There isa very simple tower on the north 
side, the interior of which forms the organ cham- 
ber. Itis intended that a clock and striking bells 
shall be placed in the tower as soon as the neceg- 
sary funds are available. The chapel is seated with 
oak benches for the boys, while stall seats run along 
the outer walls facing north and south. There are 
other stall seats at the west end, which will be used 
by members of the governing body when they are 
present. There are seats in the chancel for a large 
choir, with low screens behind them, which are 
similar in design to the panelling which lines the 
aisle walls. It is hoped that before long it may be 
possible to add a case to the organ in harmony with 
the rest of the fittings. The pulpit is placed east of 
the stalls, and is so arranged that it can be drawn 
out towards the centre of the chapel, so that the 
preacher may be in the best possible position for 
addressing the boys; when not in actual use 
the pulpit will stand against the north wall 
of the chancel. The altar table,  sedilia, 
and altar rails are of oak, the credence 
table consisting of a marble slab supported by stone 
brackets. The east end has received no decoration 
at present, but it is intended to add a stone reredos 
when the funds have been supplied, The nave 
passages are paved with plain red tiles, while 
marble has been used in the chancel and sanctuary. 
The style of the chapel is Early Decorated. The 
materials used externally are brick and flint for the 
walling and buttresses, with Doulting stone dress- 
ings to the windows and doors. The ironwork of 
the doors has all been made in the village by Mr. 
‘Holloway. The contractor for the completion ‘of 
the chapel is Mr. Orchard, of Banbury, the nave 
having been built by Messrs. Wheeler, of Reading: 
The work has been superintended by Mr. Tegg, the 
clerk of the works, while the chapel and its various 
fittings have been designed by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, 
the diocesan architec . The decoration of the arches 
is being undertaken by Mr. Feldon, of Oxford. 


CHAPEL, OGMORE VALE, GLAMORGANSHIRE.—A 
new English Congregational chapel has just been 
opened at Ogmore Vale. The chapel will seat 
about 450 persons. The architect was Mr. Jacob 
Rees, Pentre ; and the builder, Mr. Jenkin Phillips, 
Nantymoel. The cost of the building has amounted 
to nearly 2,500/. 

FREE CHURCH, MALVERN LINK. — The stone- 
laying ceremony of the new church at Malvern 
Link took place on the 18th ult. The church will 
have seating accommodation for 300. The plan of 
the buildings includes an entrance portico 16 ft. by 
6 ft. 6 in., with a cloakroom io ft. by ro ft. on the 
right side, and a tower io ft. by 10 ft. on the left 
side, rising to an altitude of 52 ft. The church is 
60 ft. ‘long, 33 ft. wide, with wood-block floors to 
the aisles, and boarding-floors under the seating 
portions. The roofs will have pitch-pine hammer 
beam principals, with matchboarded ceilings. The 
height from the floor line to the wall plate will be 
18 ft. 6 in., and to the ceiling 29 ft. The church will 
be lighted by ten tracery windows with lead lights, 
and also a tracery window in the gable facing the 
road. The organ chamber will be recessed from 
the church in the centre of the gable, with a stone 
arch opening to the church. Folding doors on each 
side of the organ arch lead into corridors which 
have side entrances. The ministers’ and deacons’ 
vestries are situated at the rear of the church, the 
‘entrances being from the side doors and corridors. 
The heating will be by hot water on the low- 
fressure system. The ventilation will be conducted 
by means of fresh air inlet panels, and ridge 
extractors. The trustees have also included in the 
contract the erection of a lecture hall, heating 
chamber, kitchen, &c., which will be added later. 
The hall, 50 ft. by 25 ft., will be connected with the 
church by acorridor entering in the tower. The 
style of the work is Perpendicular Gothic, and the 
total cost will be about 4,000/, Mr. H. E. Lavender, 
Walsall, has prepared the designs, and under his 
superintendence the work is being carried out by 
Mr. Alfred Holloway, builder, of Malvern Wells. 
Mr. Thomas Jones is carrying out the masonry and 
plastering part of the work. 

CHURCH, SOUTH RETFORD.—On the 22nd ult. 
the Bishop of Derby, Dr. Were, dedicated St. 
Alban’s Church, South Retford. Mr. Hodgson 


Fowler was the architect, and Messrs. Bowman & 





Son, of Sleaford, the builders, and 2,800/. has been 


spent upon the fabric, which consists of chancel, 
choir, and side aisles, whilst at the back there is a 
patish room. The portion of the new church just 
completed will seat over 200. 

CHURCH, SOUTHWICK.—The foundation-stone of 
a new church at Southwick has just been laid. . The 
new church, which is dedicated to St. Thomas, is 
being built at the Cross Roads. It consists of a 
nave, 24 it. 6 in. by 46 ft., with a deep recess at the 
west end, 14 ft. Gin. by 12 ft., to serve as the 
baptistry; a chancel, 17 ft. by 24 ft. 6 in., with 
organ recess on the north side ; a vestry,’at the 
south-west angle of the nave, and a tower,..to serve 
as entrance porch at the north-west angle.-. The 
tower will be of stone, 39 ft. high, with a timber 
spire covered with oak shingles and surmounted by 
a vane reaching to the height of over’ 70 ft. 
The roof of the nave will be an open-timbered one, , 
and will be covered with tiles on the outside. . The 
chancel roof on the inside will be constructed to 
form a barrel-vault of wood ribs and plaster panels. 
The pavements will be of wood-blocks and tiles. 
The church will be seated with chairs to accommo- 
date about 200, and it will be warmed ‘by means of 
a Musgrave stove. A feature of the church, is a 
sunk font at the west end for baptism by immer- 
sion ; in addition to this’ there will be an ordinary 
font in ‘the centre of the baptistry, “Mr. C. E. 
Ponting, F.S.A., Marlborough, is the architect, and 
Messrs. Long & Sons, of Bath, are the builders. 

METHODIST CHURCH, CATCHGATE, DURHAM. — 
On the 24th uft..the new church and Sunday 
schools erected ‘by the United Methodist Free 
Church body at ‘Catchgate, near Annfield Plain, was 
opened. The church, which is built of’ stone, will 
accommodate some 500 worshippers, and provision 
is made in the Sunday school for about 300 
children. The designs were prepared by Mr. Alfred 
Davis, of Burnopfield, while the contractors were 
Messrs. Ayton & Sons, of Benfieldside. The total 
cost is over 2,100l. - 

St. SAvVIOUR’S, ‘ALEXANDRA PARK,. LONDON.— 
The foundation stone of St. Saviour’s Church, 
Alexandra Park-road, was laid on the 25th ult. The 
church is to cost about 8,o00/., but the. portion 
upon which a start has been made is to cost 5,000/. 
When completed, the church wi!l consist of a nave 
83 ft. long and 29 ft. wide, with aisles of the same 
length and 13 ft. wide, with apsidal east end, 
morning chapel, .circular east end, organ aisle 
with loft and. vestries. The nave and. chancel 
arcade arches, and those across the _ transepts 
and organ -loft, will. be -of moulded. and 
splayed red bricks, supported by red. Corse- 
hill stone columns in the .nave, and by red 
splayed brick piers in the chancel, where the red 
will be relieved: by Bath stone circular shafts. 
carried up to the roof under each of the. root 
principals. There will be two traceried clearstory 
windows in the nave, and. cusped windows.in \the: 
chancel. Two similar windows to those in the nave- 
will light the aisles, and there will be a four-light 
tracery window in each of the transept gables. The 
principal feature externally will be the aisle transept 
gables and. tracied windows, and a bell turret: 
surmounting the nave roof. The portion about to. 
be constructed will provide accommodation for 
about 500 persons. Mr. J. S.. Alder is the 
architect.—Tslinglon Gasctte. 6 yw 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, MILBURN, NORTHUMBER- 
LAND.—The foundation stones have just been laid 
of a new Wesleyan Church at Milburn, near 
Ponteland. The church has been designed to seat 
over 200 persons.and a vestry is arranged so that on 
special occasions this may be used for extra seat- 
ing accommodation by means of a sliding partition. 
The contractor is Mr. Wm. Boiston, of. Higham 
Dykes, the architects being Messrs. Marshall &. 
Tweedy, Newcastle. . 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, LONG EATON. — The- 
memorial stones of a new Wesleyan church, to be 
erected on the Derby-road, Long Eaton, .were laid 
on the 25th ult.. The estimated cost of the build- 
ings and site is 9,300/. The new church, which is 
intended to accommodate a congregation of 750 
persons, is at the junction of Derby-road and 
College-street. The building is to consist of nave, 
chancel, and transept, with the main entrance 
through a tewer 72 ft. in height, at the south-east 
angle of the site, reached through a vestibule, from 
which access. is given to the three aisles. The- 
chancel is raised 6 ft. above the level of the nave. 
The choit will be seated on either side of the 
chancel, to the west of which is a large organ- 
chamber. A private entrance for the minister will 
be made at the north-east (College-street) end, with 
a minister’s vestry and lavatory accommodation, 
whilst on the corresponding side will be a church 
parlour. Externally, the edifice will be composed of 
hammer-dressed Cox-bench stone, Hollington stone 
being used for all the window and other =e 
The total length of the building will measure 107 ft., 
the width of the nave being 31 ft. 6 in., and the 
aisles4ft. 6in. A clock will be installed in the 
tower. Additions are being made to the Sunday- 
schools, from which communication will be had to 
the chapel. The classrooms which formerly existed 
have been removed, and the old school is being 
transformed into a large assembly hall. Ten new 
classrooms are in course of construction—five on 
the ground.and five on the upper floor. The plans 
for the scheme have been prepared by Messrs, 





Brewill & Bailey, of Nottingham, 
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PARBSE CHURCH, TAVISTOCK.—Tavistock parish 
church, dedicated to St. Eustachius, was reopened 
recently after atterations at a cost of 1,500/. Mr. 
F ellawes Prynne was the architect. 


SceOoL, Bevwas.—Mc. George G. Lewis, Chair- 
maa a€ Che Bedwas School Board, opened a new 
schect at Betiwas recently. The infants’ school 
mptovides accommodation for 200. The new mixed 
-eohoat forars a detached block and has entrances 
‘fac boys and girls, with suitable cloakrooms, &c 
sftecomatodation is provided in this department for 
. 250. ‘Khe amount of the contract was 2,750/., the 
' contractor ‘being Mr. Marcus Harding, Caerphilly. 
‘tThearcctitect was Mc. J H. Philips, of Cardiff and 
» Caerphtity. 

ASYLOM, ‘(Oaawirr.—The Cardiff Corporation 
“Asyhear Committee paid a visit of inspection to the 
new Asyiam works 2t Velindra, Whitchurch, re- 
cently. The nacmtbers were received at the works 
‘by Mc. Gatley, the architect, and Mr. Orton, clerk 
-o€ the works. Mr.iD. W, Davies is the contractor 
for the €owadations. The cost of the entire work 
will probavlynot€all far shart of 300,000]. There 

. will be accommodation for about 800 patients. 

Bar rist CHURCH, BRADFORD.—The memorial 
‘stones fave just been laid of the new Baptist 
Chapeé i Horton Grange-road, Bradford. The 
charch will seat about 540 persons, in the nave and 
acct: ¢€ it. .An organ will be placed in the 
east end af fhe chapel, with.choir stals for about 
thirty -cingers. ‘Over the vestibule and entrance 
halle will be constructed.a gallery to accommodate 
abouteighty persons. ‘The school attached will be 

, for about5ue children, and the building is arranged 
: Ott thee assembly hall and class-room principle. The 
\ contractors are as  follow.:—Masons, Messrs. 
(Charles ‘Booth & Son:; joiner, Mc. (Ineson Taylor, 
of ‘Lees; plumber and glazier, Mr. G. Jackson ; 
lasterers, “Messrs. i. & W. Bates; slater, Mr.’ 
James Smiithies;; painter, Mr. 


Walker Priestley ; 
carver, Bre. S. Charnock ; os ter 


steelwork, Taylor & 


Parsous, Lid.; and heating apparatus, Mr. Tom 
Mears. Mr. A. Sharp, of Bradford, is the 
architec ; 
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'£aprta.--Considerable additions are to be made to 

‘ the railway station at Allahabad, and the sanction 
of the Govecament of: India is being asked for re- 
arodeling the whole structure. The estimated cost 
is 4 lakhe of cupees-——+The Military Works Depart-. 
meat has been called upon: by tke Government of, 
 Tadia to expedite their-Report with respect to the; 
reconstruction of the breakwater pier in the Royal, 
Iadiam Marine dockyard -at Bombay.——Tihe, 
Madras G snecal Hospital is now lighted throughout 
by electricity, aad it is intended that the punkahs 
shali be actuated by the same power.——The 
|\Liewtenant-Governor has sanctioned the com- 
mencement of the aew port works in Ran- 
goon. A farge sum is to be provided for re- 
claiming the toreshore and providing a pitched 
slope——The new Government buildings at 
‘Peshawae are nearly ready for occupation.—— 
A cicculac has been issued by the railway branch of 
‘the Public Works Department of the government of 
iadia, with the object of eliciting opinions as to 
whether i¢.would be advisable to modify any of the 
existing standard dimensions, which affect the, 
cleacance between moving and fixed structures on 
hediaa cailways so as to permit, if practicable, the, 
use ot venicies ot greater capacity or convenience 
than at present.——A scheme is on foot for the im- 
provement of the cold water supply to the General 

* IEE ospital of Madras, and Messrs.’j. B. Norton & Sons, 
of Calcutta, have charge of the work.——The .cost 
o€ the mew cathedral at Cochin is estimated at 
alakh of cupees when.completed.——lIt is contem- 
plated to extend the water supply of .Cawnpore, 





and the cantonment is to be more efficiently, 


drained 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL ANO BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—Mc. F. Selby, architect, 44, Chancery-lane, has 
taken into parteership Mr. A. V. Kislingbury, and 
the practice wiil be carried on at the same address 
under the style of Selby & Kislingbury. 

LEEDS C{TY-SQUARE BUILDING LINE.—A meet- 
ing of the Leeds Corporation Improvements 
Sommittee was heid on the 22nd -wlt., under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Appleton, when a visit was 
paid to City-square for the purpose of considering 
the question of the building line to be settled on 
the plot of land at the corner ef Wellington-street 
ahd Quebec-street, which has recently been acquired 
and tne buildings en which have been demolished. 
“a the original plans the City Engineer provided for 
a building line set forward in conformity with the 
Standard Buildings on the opposite side of the 
square, leaving the post office recessed between the 
two. Tae Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
“Bociety, however, urged that the building line 
should be set back into fine with the front of the 
post office. After viewing the site the com- 
mittee adopted this suggestion, and, subject to 
the aaprovalof the City Council, have decided that 
othe building lime at the corner of Wellington-street 
aad Qu2dec-street shall be in line with that of the 
post offi: 





NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN LONDON. — In the 
House of Commons, Mr. Victor Cavendish, as repre- 
senting the First Commissioner of Works, informed 
Mr. John Ellis that the dates for the completion of 
the contracts for the fabrics of the new public 
buildings are as follows :—New War Office, June 26 
1906; New Public Offices in Parliament - street, 
June I, 1907; Royal College of Science, June 1, 
1995 ; Victoria and Albert Museum, February 23 
1907 ; Admiralty (Block III.) say June 30, 1906 
(Contract about to be made for superstructure.) 
Such progress is being made with tne above works 
as to justify an assumption that they will be com- 
pleted by the specified dates. In some cases it is 
possible that the fittings will not all be finished, but 
every effort will be made to avoid delay. 

KNIGHTHOOD OF AN ARCHITECT.—Sir W. A. 
Gelder, one of the new Knights, is an architect, the 
senior member in the firm of Gelder & Kitchen, 
architects, Hull; but we presume the honour of 
knighthood was conferred on him rather in respect 
of his municipal than of his professional position. 
Sir W. Gelder has been for five successive years 
Mayor of Hull, and has liad much to doin promoting 
city improvements. . The new street adjoining the 
site for the new municipal buildings at Hull bas 
been named after him. 


COURT OF ComMON COUNCIL.—The usual fort- 
nightly Court of Common © unci? was held in the 
Guildball om Thursday last week. A Report by the 
Streets Committee stating that they had further 
considered the proposed regudations im relation to the 
demolition of buildings in the City, and submitting 
a set of by-laws prepared in accordance with 
Section 5 of the City of London (Public Health) 
Act, 1902, and secommending that the same be 
approved and be submitted to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for confirmation, was refersed back for 
further consideration. — The Inprovements and 
¥inance Committee submitted a Report on a Setter 
received from the Zondon County Councit relative 
to the preservation of the garden and the old 
buildings of Clifford's lon. The Report stated that 
in view of the fact that the Committee were wnable 
to charge the Consolidated Rate with any expense 
in the matter, they bad not gone into the amestion. 
Mr. Deputy White said: that he hoped the neatter 
would not be dismissed summarily. Something 
should be done to secure the gardens as an open 
space. f£e moved that the matter be referred back 
to the Committee for further consideration. Mr. 
Cloudesley seconded tle motion, aad it was 
adapted.— On the recommendation of the Bridge 
(House Estates Committee it was decided’ to: wnder 
take the repainting of Blackfriars Bridgs at an 
estimated cost of 3,500/. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION BuILDINGs.—At FBues- 
day's meeting of the Lozdom County Cownail,. the 
Technical Education Board reported as follows :-— 
“ Progress is being made with the London Gounty 
Council Poplar Technical Institute. The werk: has 
necessarily been slow in consequence of the nature 
of the foundations, but there is no reason to doubt 
that the building will be ready for occupation ment 
summer, and that it willbe possible to comimence 
the classes in October, 1904. The institution wil? be 
specially devoted to marine engineering, shipbuild- 
ing, navigation, and allied swbjects. At the Rondon 
County Council Brixton Technical Institute the 
workshops are roofed in, and the roof of the 
large hall is being boarded. The C»wacil's 
Architect is preparing the drawings and speci- 
fication necessary for the adaptation of the 
premises in Siltram-crescent, Paddington, recently 
purchased bv the Council for the purposes 
of the London County Council Paddington Pechni- 
cal fastitute, and these alterations will be carried 
out during the summer recess. Among the institu- 
tions aided, but not conducted, by the Council, con- 
siderable additions to the buildings are being made 
at the Northern Polytechnic, the South-Westera 
Polytechnic, and the Borough Polytechnic. The 
new domestic economy department in the Battersea 
Polytechnic has been completed, and it is expected 
that the new buildings in the Woolwich Polytechnic 
willbe commenced this summer. The Councit is 
contributing towards these buildings and providing 
most of the equipment, but the greater part of the 
cost has been found by the trustees of the London 
Parochial Charities.” 

ARTISAN EXHIBITIONS.—The Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council reported as 
follows on Tuesday :—“The result of the recent 
annual examination for exhibitions for evening 
stu lents in science and technology is more satis‘ac- 
tory than that of any previous session. These ex-~ 
hibitions have been established for the purpose of 
enc. uraging skilled artisans to attain a higher 
standard of work and enable them to continue their 
instruction for a period of two years, or in excep- 
tional cases three years, at selected institutions. 
The number of entries for these exhibitions has 
steadily increased from year to year. At this 
competition over 600 candidates entered, of 
whom about 500 sent in exhibits of work in 
engineering, bootmaking, bricklaying, cabinet- 
making, carpentry, carriage - building, electrical 
fitting, French-polishing, joinery, instrument- 
making, metal plate work, painting and decorating, 
photo-process work, pluinbing, tailoring, upholstery, 
wheelwrights’ work, &c. The reports on the exhi- 
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satisfactory, and 172 exhibitions have been 4warded- 
Of the candidates gaining exhibitions twenty-seven 
had attended evening continuation schools and 
obtained a certain degree of proficiency in elemen- 
tary experimental science, manual training, work- 
shop drawing and arithmetic, and other subjects 
necessary to quality them for successful work in 
polytechnic institutions. The others, 145 candi- 
dates, were adult workmen or workwomen, most 
of whom were already in polytechnics and tech- 
nical institutes. The following list gives some 
indication of the trades followed by the successful 
candidates :—Engineers’ apprentices, fitters, and 
metal-plate workers, 28 ; cabinet-makers, carpenters 
and joiners, 25; bricklayers, stonemasons, and 
plumbers, 21; upholsterers, painters and decora- 
tors, ané French-polishers, 11; wheelwrights and 
coach-body makers, 7; electrical fitters, 5. In 
accordanse with the Board’s regulations, candidates 
for these exhibitions who are imdependent of their 
parents al? signed a declaration that they were mot 
in receipt of an income exceeding 27. a weelk, while 
the parents of those candidates who are dependent 
have signed 2 declaration that they are not in 
receipt of incomes exceeding 4/. a week.” 


JOINT COMMBPTEE ON MUNICIPAL. TRADING— 
At the sitting of this Committee on Thursday last: 
week evidence was given by Mr. A. Kay,J-P., of the: 
firm of McArthur & Co., Ltd., the second largest 
ratepayers in Glasgow. Witness expressed himself 
as being opposed to municipal trading, and criticised: 
‘the financial methods of the City Council... He said 
it was the system in: Glasgow to invest al? sinking, 
funds ‘provided in respect of terminable lbans in 
further works and undertakings. The reswlt was 
that they were continually borrowing and: never 
paying back, although what might be called the 
communal capital was: largely increasing. When 
the timve came for the payment of the loans the City 
Counc! would have no liquid assets, as a great deal 
ot the sinking fund was invested in sewers and 
paving: and so on, and so: @ fresh loan would have: 
to be ubtained to meet the obligation. He objected: 
to this piling up of communa)capital. He instanced: 
the case of the Improvement Trust, which was: 
started im 2866 for clearing insanitary areas, and it 
was authorised to buy these: arsas, clear them, and’ 
sell thems. Wery frequently too much was paid for- 
these areas,.and they could not be so¥, or, at least;. 
they said they could not sell. them. So they built: 
on them, 2nd at the present moment they had enor-. 
mous property which was the property of the 
Corporation,.and which was-carried on for trading 
purposes. They had warehowses, dwelling houses,. 
and all kinds of property which should be sold and 
left to private enterprise to look after. By their 
1897 Act the Council was authorised to build houses 
for the poorest classes, but experience showed that 
these houses were let to the Goduncil’s own officials, 
and the attempt to erect more had been defeated. 
He contended that if loss resuited in the cleaiing of 
insanitary areas that loss should be workea off by a 
sinking fund.. As a matter of fact, the thing had 
developed into a building speculation. At the 
present time the value of the.property was stated to 
be 1,500,00a/ , but they refused to have an outside 
valuer. Some of the ratepayers wrged that the 
proper thins was to realise tlrese properties, and the 
answer was that it would mean a loss of several 
hundred thousands of pounds. Yet im the balance- 
sheet it was stated to be a solvent amd remunerative: 
undertaking. The thing had become a municipal 
trading trust in houses. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON ZONDON LOCOMOTION.—- 
At a further sitting of the Commission, on Friday last 
week, evidence was givem by Mir. E. Harper, the 
"S'atistical Officer of the London County Council, who: 
described the growth of the population of London, 
and the great need for inducements being given to: 
wotkmerm to live away from the centre. He 
advocated.the extensioa. of cheap means of transit, 
and thought that railway companies might be. 
called ugon to provide them,. seeing that they were. 
granted privileges by the commawnity. He expressed 
the opimion that, owing to the high price of land, 
it was no longer possible to build workmens 
dwellings in the central area and make them pay. 
It was true that some of the building companies 
had: in years gone by done so, but the land was 
cheaper then, and there were cases, such as that 
of the Guinness and Peabody Trusts, where trust 
money was left for the purpose, or whese land- 
owners had sotd the land at much under its com~- 
mercial value. Fhe London County C.wncil had 
found it necessary to write down the vatue of land 
acquired in the central area for housing purposes. 
The London County Council had not done much 
in the way of combining shops with houses. He 
knew that a company had built a large block of 
shops and houses ia the Goswell-road, and they 
had bee. successful a3 an ordinary commercia? 
undertaking. These buildings were, however, 
erected years ago, and he felc convinced that it 
could not be done now on commercial lines with 
success. Witness als> thought that something 
could be done to solve the problem if factories and 
workshops were removed to the country where 
possible, but felt that this was a thing which must 
be left to the owners themselves. ; 

THE HELLENIC SOCiB7Y.—~The annual meeting of 
the Hellenic S ciety was held on Tuesday in the 
rooms of the S.ciety of Aatiquaries, Sic Richard 
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Jebb, M.P., President of the Society, was in the 
chair. The report of the Council was read by Mr. 
G. A. Macmillan, and stated that the Society had 
been active in publication, and in assisting explor: - 
tion. A further grant of rool. had been made to the 
Cretan Exploration Fund. The annual grant of 
rool. to the British School at Athens had been re- 
newed for a further period of three years, and the 
Society made a small grant to the British School at 
Rome. A grant of 25/. had been made to Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth to assist him in exploring Greek sites in the 
northern portion of the Egyptian delta. Of losses 
sustained by death during the past year, special 
mention was due to Mr. F. C. Penrose, the 
eminent architect, who has served on the Council 
since the foundation of the society, and had for 
many years held the office of vice-president, and to 
Mr. Stephen Spring Rice, C.B, one of the auditors 
of the society. The balance-sheet showed the 
present financial position of the society, Ordinary 
receipts during the vear were 1,085/., against 1,022/ 
during |the financial year, I901-2. Eighty new 
members had been elected during the year, while 
twenty-seven had been lost by death or resignation. 
The present total of subscribing members was 816, 
and of honorary members twenty-five. Seven 
new libraries had joined. the list of subzcribers, 
making the number at the present time r50, or, with 
the five public libraries, 155. Sir Richard Jebb, in 
moving the adoption of the Report, made some 
comments, chiefly referring to researches of 
the society in the field of -ancient Greek 
literature. In regard to archeology, the centre 
of interest during the last year, he said, had!| 
undoubtedly been Crete, and it was hoped that a 
special meeting of the Sscietvy would be held in 
October at which Mr. Arthuc Evans would himself 
speak. Then Professor Furtw angler had unearthed 
a prehistoric palace at Orchomenus, and Dr. Dorp- 
feld had found a prehistoric settlement in Leucas. 
At Samos, Cos, Pergamum, Tralles, and other sites, 
striking discoveries had also been made. Dr. 
Charles Waldstein and his colleagues of the Ameri- 
can school were to be congratulated on the recent 
publication of the first of the two s‘ately volumes 
embodying tbe results of their labours on the Argive 
Hereum. Another valuable work of the Jast year 
was Professor Ernest Gardner's on Ancient Athens. 
After a brief referenoe to the British Academy, Pro- 
fessor Jebb paid a tribute to the great services and 
the noole character of the late Mr. F. C. Penrose. 
[The above is compiled from the report given ia 
the Times ] 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


SUNDERLAND JOINERS’ DISPUTE.—A meeting of 
the Northern Counties Federation of Building 
Trades Employers was held on the 3oth ult. at the. 
offices of the Secretary, Mr. W. &. Hope, Sunder- 
land. The meeting had before it the matter of the 
Sunderland joiners’ dispute. The proceedings were 
private, but the following official statement was 
subsequently made.: The Sunderland employers re- 
ported that they had refused the demand of the 
operatives for an advance of a 3d. per hour in accord-; 
ance with the advice of the Federation. Further, that 
the men had been offered arbitration by the em- 
ployers, which the men had refused, and therefore, 
in view of the present condition of trade the 
masters had served the counter notice for a reduc-' 
tion of wages of a halfpenny per hour. The 
Sunderland employers were determined to resist! 
the men’s demands. A ballot of the Federation. 
members has been completed, and the members of 
that body have decided to lock-out their joiners in; 
support of the policy they advised the Sunderland 
employers to pursue, provided no settlement has: 
been arrived at before arrangements for locking-out 
are completed. 


ge 


LEGAL. 
ILFORD BUILDING DISPUTE. 


MR. JUSTICE SWINFEN-EADY, in the Chancery 
Division, on the 25th ult., concluded the hearing of 
a motion on behalf of the plaintiffs in the case of 
The Ilford Park Estates, Ltd, v. Jacobs, for an 
injunction to restrain the defendant, her servants, 
agents, &c., from erecting on certain plots of land 
in the Brisbane-road, Ilford, more than one house 
in accordance with the terms of a covenantina 
conveyance dated November 14, 1898, made between 
the plaintiff company and the defendant, or any 
house of less value than 300/, or any building of 
which the elevation had not been approved of in 
writing by the company’s surveyor. The plots con- 
veyed to the defendant by the cunveyance 
formed part of the Ilford Park Estate on the 
east side of, and having a frontage to, 
Brisbane-road of about 54 ft., and the conveyance 
contained a covenant by the defendant that she 
would observe and abide by the stipulations con- 
tained in the schedule to the deed, so far as they 
related to the premises conveyed. Clause 2 of the 
schedule provided that no trade, business, or manu- 
facture should be carried on upon any lot, except 
those lots fronting Ley-street. Clause 5 provided 
that no house should be erected fronting any road 
of less value than that stated thereafter, the value 


to be calculated at net prime cost, exclusive of the 
land, and that not more than one house should be 
erected on any lot. With regard to Brisbane road, 
the minimum value was to be 300/. each house. 
Clause 10 provided that no building elevations 
should be erected on any part of the land except 
where the elevations had been submitted to, and 
approved in writing by, the plaintiffs’ surveyor anda 
copy of the design deposited with the surveyor. 
What happened was this. The defendant, intend- 
ing to erect certain buildings, at first submitted an 
elevation, and then an amended elevation, of her 
proposed buildings to the plaintiffs’ surveyor, 
which the latter refused to approve. The buildings 
were to consist of two floors, one complete tene- 
ment with its own front door on the ground floor, 
and another complete tenement on the upper floor, 
access tothis floor being had through a separate 
front door opening on a staircase, which was 
divided by a brick wall from the ground-floor tene- 
ment. The two front doors were side by side, set 
back in an archway. The plaintiffs’ case was that 
these buildings which the defendant was now pro- 
posing to erect were a breach of the stipulation 
contained in Clause 5 of the schedule. 

His Lordship, after hearing the arguments of 
counse’, in giving judgment said that the plaintiffs’ 
contention was that the defendant was putting up 
on one lot two houses, which were separated 
horizontally and not vertically. It was agreed that 
if the defendant werz erecting two semi-detached 
houses vertically separated, they would constitute 
two separate houses, but it was contended that the 
building was in reality only one house. There was 
no internal communication between the ground and 
the first floor and no common staircase, as the 
ground floor did not require one. There were also 
separate front doors to each of the tenements. 
In order to pass from one house to the 
other it was necessary to pass out of the front 
door of one tenement to a space which opened 
upon the street, and to enter the front door of the 
other. The question for decision was whether each 
of these buildings constituted one or two houses. 
There was no question in the present case of one 
house being built and being intended to be used 
as two. In substance there were here two 
houses structurally separated in every respect 
with separate doorways into the street, and with 
no internal communication. It was not the same 
case as where a building was erected and intended 
to be used for flats, because in that case there was 
internal communication. He was of opinion that 
in the present case there was merely one house 


| superposed upon another house, and divided hori- 


zontally. He thought that each building consti- 
tuted two separate houses, and was a breach of the 
covenant in the deed of November 14, 1898. In 
those circumstances there would be aa injunction 
as prayed. 

Order accordingly. 


Mr. Theobald, K.C., and Mr. Fischer Williams 
appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Eve, K.C., and 
Mr. Talbot for the defendant. 





ACTION TO ENFORCE A COVENANT. 


THE case of The Attorney-General v. The Play- 
house, Ltd., came before Mr. Justice Buckley in the 
Chancery Division on the 29th ult.—an action by 
the Attorney-General (on behalf of his Majesty) for 
an injunction to enforce a covenant in a Crown 
lease granted to the Carlton Hotel, Ltd., in 1898 of 
the Carlton Hoteland what was then Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. The Carlton Hotel, Ltd., had granted an 
underlease of the theatre to the defendants. 

The covenant in question provided in terms that 
the lessees should not make any alterations in the 
plan or elevation of any of the buildings either 


| internally or externally, nor place or fix to the front 


of the buildings any pipe, nor alter or change any 
of the architectural decorations, nor paint or write 
any inscription, figure, or letter, nor attach or 
exhibit any signboard or other notice of trade or 
business to the exterior walls without the lessor’s 
consent in writing being first obtained. 

It appeared that at the time the theatre was 
built the plans included a panel on which were the 
words ‘‘ Her Majesty's Theatre.” At the demice of 
the late Queen the words were altered by consent 
to “ His Majesty’s Theatre.” What the defendants 
had done of which the plaintiff comp'ained was to 
put up without the assent of the Crown in front of 
the theatre the words “ His Majesty’s Theatre” in 
letters 21 in. high fixed in a metal frame and held 
by iron brackets, At night this was lighted elec- 
trically, the whole thing being about 30 ft. long. 
The defendants denied that this was a breach of the 
covenant but said that they were willing to apply 
for a licence to use the sign. The Attorney- 
General accordingly applied for an injunction to 
restrain the sign being exhibited in alleged breach 
of the covenant and an order that the defendants 
should remove the device and the pipes, &c. 

In the result his Lordship held that there had 
been a breach of the covenant, and granted the 
injunction and order of removal as asked with 
costs. ‘ 

The Slicitor-General and Mr. Vaughan Hawkins 
appeared for the Crown ; and Mr. Buckmaster, K C., 
and Mr. 3 .ome for the defendant:. 





PATENTS OF THE WEEE: 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.® 


15,701 Of 1902—M. P. JANISCH : Adarar jir Doors 

Windows, and the.like. , 
An automatio alarm controller, and a carrier with 
which it has retractive engagement adjustable to be 
in or out of the opening path of a.dcor,.and a latch, 
automatically engageable with said controller om 
—— of the same by the pressure of the door. 
thereon. 


16,066 of 1902.—B. H. THWAITE: Methed of Miawn- 
facturing Portland Cement. 


A method of manufacturing Portland cement from 
slag issuing from an ironmaking blast jormace 
whereby the molten slag is introduced into a ming, 
vessel containing a determined quantity of pulver- 
ised lime which has been ‘previously heated to >. 
high temperature, the mixing vessel or its contents. 
being rapidly rotated to produce a Portland cement.. 


4,905 of 1903.—W. E. MIKSCH :. Wal) tiie. 


This consists of a wall-tile having one edge cut‘ 
away with an inwardly projecting edge and 
grooved at the other side, the tiles ‘being adaptec 
to be attached to the walls by means of pins or pegs. 
and to lock each other in rf osition, 


5,420 of 1903.—M. BESHENKOVSKY and J. BESHEN- 
KOVSKY : Fastesiug Device especialy Appiicadla <2 ». 
Double Doers. 

A locking device consisting esseritiaily in the pro-. 

vision at the opposite sides of the door jrame of. 

recesses, in each of which is housed a spring con-- 
trolled spindle having two outstanding tongues at. 
right angles or thereabout to one another, one oi’. 

the said tongues projecting normally into the path’ . 

of that one of the doots whioh is provided with the: 

lock im such mannér that when the: said door is . 

closed the pressure’ on: this tongue wil? parily: 

revolve the spindle and cause the other tongne to: 
enter a recess provided for it im the edge of the- 
door. ‘ 


6 343 of 1903,—R. STERNE :' Detachable Hinge 


An easily detachable hinge, characterised by hooks«. 
or staples fastened to the parts, to be connec ed,’ . 
and a hinge provided with slots or openings, abu 
swivelling bolts or sliding bolts, which hinge is 
made fast to the hooks-or staples projecting throngit - 
the slots by turning-or pushing the bolts iate same. 


7,869 of r1903.—6. CODA: Hydraniic Plank and\s 
Vessels or Reservoirs for Containing Woies. 


This invention relates to means for preventing: . 
freezing of the water supply im cold climates, and 
the veduction of the chances of contamimatioa. The: . 
plant consists of a hermetically closed 7eservoir~ 
which may have a surrounding jache? throvgh . 
whiclt warmed air may be passed. eans aye also .. 
' provided for using the elastic force of compressed « 
‘air for furnishing powerful jets of. water without... 
| resorting to high-level reservoirs: 


3,019 of 1903.—M. J. ADAMS ahd S.H. ADAMS - 
Closets and other Sanitary Appliances. 


This invention relates to improvements im closets, 
sinks, or lavatory basins, and consists of an arrange~ 
ment for supporting such applianees clear 05 the’ 
‘floor. The outlet pipe, made of enamelled cast 
iron, is built into the wall and forms the support for 
the appliance. Further security may be obtaimd 
; by such means as lugs and screws. 


7,330, of 1902.—W. SCHULTMESS: Prosessess, O7«- 
Colouring Building Materials, such as. Lime. | 


| Mortar, Bricks, and Artificial Ston<.: 


Process: for colouring lime, mortar, and stoner. . 


‘according to which solutions of organic colouring , 


substances are employed in the slaking of calcined. ; 
lime, or added to the lime-paste or cement. 


12,762 of 1902.—W. H. MARTIN: A Process for’ 


Making White Portland Cement for Inisrior ox, 
Exterior Decoration. 


¥o carry out this process the.following ingredients . 
are used, namely :—To i part: by weight of Kaolin 
or China clay, as free as possible from iron, = or’ 
5 parts of pure white chalk are added, according 
to the purity of the kaolin, and intimatery mixed» 
with these from 2 to 5 per cent. (of the combined 
weight of the mixture) either of gypsum or chloride 
of magnesia. The whole of the substances may be | - 
mixed dry and burnt in the usual kilns, or they may 
be mixed together with water either as a sludge or _ 
slurry, or semi-wet, and partly dried, and them 
burnt in a kiln such as is used in Portland cement 
making. 
15,437 Of 31902—J. KOENIGER: Manufacture cy 
Bricks or Artificial Stone Articles er Blocks and 
Apparatus therefor. 


A process for the manufacture of bricks, blocks,and 
the like from low-grade sandy or dusty ores, ore. 








* All these applications are in the stage in whichr 





| Opposition tothe grant af Patests-upon them. tap be made - 
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residues, blast-furnace dust, iron and copper pyrites 
residues, and similar miaterials, which consists in 
first dry-mixing the said materials in a comminuted 
condition intimately with lime, magnesia, or mag- 
nesite and borax, then mixing the dry. mass with a 
solution of sulphuric acid, and then moulding the 
whole into bricks or blocks, which are afterwards 
dried. 


16,207 * of 1902. —yj. KULHANEK : Consfruction of: 


Ceilings, Roofs, and the like. 
This consists of a roof or ceiling construction 
essentially characterised by the fact that it is consti- 
tuted -by two intersecting systems of ribs united by. 
a covering layer, in which.the cells or recesses 
between the ribs are, either left quite free or are 
filled with light filling bodfés which are solid and 
consist of some light material or hollow bodies with 
thin’ walls, 


16,400 of ‘1902.—W. CHALLOiER : Construction of 
Walls, Partitions, Watt Plates or Slabs, and 
Lining of Walls, Tanks, or Reservoirs. 


This consists in the’ construction of walls, parti- 
tions;- tanks, reservoirs; 'and ‘linings by means of 
siabs'or plates having grooves'and fillets on the 
horizontal and vertical edges ‘of’ each slab or plate, 
which allow for the running‘ii of ‘suitable connect- 
ing or binding material to! render the whole one 
compact | solid mass. 


7,089 oF T9OAM]. Rica : ten 


The object of this invention is to provide simple 
and efficient means whereby gates can be opened 
by the driver’ of a'vehicle, from horseback, with 
facility, and be: as conveniently closed. According 
to thi invention the hinge, or heel,‘post of the gate 
is mounted so that it can be inclined for causing 
the gate to open in either direction, or be brought 
into a mid-position for causing the gate to close. 
The: said hinge, or heel, post is ‘acted upon by 
means of cords, chains, or equivalent devices, which 
can be operated from the path or road ata con- 
venient distance from either side of the gate, so 
that by operating the device at one side the said 
‘post is inclined: so as to cause the gate to open in 
one directiod’ or the other, and, afterwards, by 
operating the device at the other side. the post is 
oat to the mid-position again, so that the gate 
close. J 


18,829 OF 1902.—A. G, SALAMAN and P. WILLIAMS : 
Manufacture of Artificial Stone or other Refractory 
Material. 


The manufacture of reftactory material from as- 
'bestos, with or without'a filling, by treatment: with 
sodium silicate and sodium bicarbonate or other re- 
agent producing mono-carbonate, soaking the mate- 
rial.so treated in a solution of calcium chloride, and 
then gradually drying the same and repeating these 


operations of soaking and drying as often as may be 2 r. 30 p. ; also 21 plots of land, f. .......... 2,162 
oe ay Bg ste > the amount of mono-carbo- June 20,—By _—— & Hourpay (at 
nate to jecom pose xford). 
te ‘ Horspath, &e., Oxon.— Hill and Manor Farms, 
20,534 of 1902.—J. S. RIGLEY : Manufacture of Bricks — five cottages and Malthouse-gdns., 574 a. 
or Artificial Stone, titan, aoe 7 
The manvfacture of bricks or artificial stone from By Exswortuy & Son (at Wisbech). 
lime'and sand, which consists in the mode of sup- | 5),, ae, Cambs.—Begdale Farm, 19 a. 3 r 
plying’and combining said materials by holding the Set cine scsiencnshacaauaveen Sichtiaaadeken sila 
said material in bulk in separate containers, each The Four Scores Farm, 92 a. 2r. 30 Disiiscwa se. ) sBeKae 
having connected with. it a weighing machine dis- Enclosure of arable, 7 a. 3 r. 24 p., f....... ae 450 
posed below same and discharging into same, and Two freehold cottages ..........20 Basu ay enes 155 
convéyors for taking the respective materials from By C. Foster & Son (at aed 
the weighing machines at the required proportional | Ongar, Essex.—Pear Tree House, f., y.r. 302... .. 590 
cates, and delivering the same at said proportional | New cottages (two) with granary and stable, f., 
rates into a mixer, whereby the required proportions y-r. 362, 128, ........ stent eeeeeeee cree ceeeee 590 
of materials and homogeneous mixture are obtained. sag 0 nant s Farm, to a. or. 33 Py “a 
28,840 of 1902.—H. DYER : Stable Flooring. — ie ee Sada ss - — 
e , Pe eg Loke ° ¥. 
Stable flooring, made of planks of wood two or PSP ETURKON « cvisicssice ctw tdew ss oahncies> all 1,140 


more inches thick, braced together. by iron rods or 
other means, each plank being half an inch apart 
.and perforated to allow moisture to pass through, 
and fiuted on both sides to prevent slipping. 

1903.—-E. BURZLAFF: Bricks and the 


3,177 Of 
Laying Them. 


Mauner. of 
This ‘consists in forming one or more dovetailed 
undercut recesses in the sides or ends, or ia the 
sides and ends of bricks, or in any other convenient 
position ‘therein; and when laying such bricks 
placing: such recesses in juxtapasition with each 
other, and filling the same with mortar cement or 
other suitable equivalent, thus’ forming a series of 
keys that-firmly bond the brickwork together. 


6,788 of 1903.—A. TIMMERMANN : Cramp for Support- 
ing Centering for Use in the Construction of Floors 
and the like. 


A cramp for supporting centering for use in the 
construction of floors and the like, comprising 
links, hook-shaped ends, anda screw spindle having 
a freely rotatable abutment plate at its upper end. 


16,651 of 19¢2.—J. BRODIE : Facing Blocks or Bricks 
for Building Purposes. 


A new: facing block or brick having a mid-projec- 


Gray's Inn-rd.—No. 272 5s., u.t. 


ST ai EN... 6 na SPaReaNbea ene ea 6A Sb-ch 50a 300 
Bapchild, &c., Kent.—Radfield Farm, 201 a. or. 
27 Puy f., Y.T. G62 .- ere crcccececccecnconeee 10,250 
A piece of orchard Jand, 1a. rr. 19 p., fi... 300 
Tonge, Kent.—Bax Farm, 164 a. 3r. 18 p., f., 
YE GOEl. Fs acesecee ee ee ee 8,250 
By Lone & Son. 
Terling, &«., Essex.—Termitt’s Farm, 269 a. 1 r. 
IO Dy is, Fi GRO. wesecs Pr er. Pee 5400 
By Orcitt, Marks & LAWRENCE, 
Portsmonth.—Oyster-st., The White Hart p.-h., 
freehold rental of 126/., reversion in 54 yrs. . 2,400 
Commercial-rd. East.—Buross-st., The Refiners’ 
Arms p.-h., freehold rentals of 5o/., reversion 
1 BO HTS... ccceee Coccweccccccesee seecsese 1,760 
By WaLtER VINCENT. 
Marylebone.—z20, 21, and 22, Linhope-st., u.t. 
174 yrs., g.r. 152. 15S., vr. 142d. 12s, 6d..... 470 
45 and 47, Huntsworth Mews, u.t. 174 yrs., 
OE: TE. Eis WT: SOR oa ceica dees Dew aRues 150 


Sidcup.—Chislehurst-rd., 


MEETINGS. 


SaTuRDAY, JULY 4. 


Northern Architectural Association—Annual Ex- 
cursion.. Members to assemble 2t Ripon Station at 
12.10 p.m. Ripon Cathedral will be vised after lunch at 
the Unicorn Hotel. The party will then proceed in con- 
veyances to Fountains Abbey, the Hall, and the modern 
Church of St. Mary, in Studley Park. ‘The party will 
then drive to Skelton Church, after viewing which they 
will return to Ripon to dine at "the Unicorn Hotel. 


Tugspay, JuLy 7. 


Institute of Builders—Finance Committee. 3. p.m, 
Council meeting. 4 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8. 


Southern Counties Master Builders’ Federation.— 
Council meeting. 3.30 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd.—General Pur- 
poses and. Finance Committee. 4.15 p.m. Election 


Committee. 5.15 p.m. 





+—o>-+- 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


June 16.—By Mapptson, Mites, & Mappison 
(at Stalham). 

saan gua —A anes snpanees and 3a. 

4425 

ae dallas tein 250 


A freehold holding, - Ia, af. Op. + erevgeer icaaahat 
June 18.—By Mappison, MI Es, & MappIson 
(at Stradbroke) 

Stradbroke, Suffolk.—A freehold and copyhold 
farm, 30a. OF. 39 Pp. .... ee ee 720 
Enclosure of arable, 5 a. or. nit aaniaialelias 160 
Two copyhold houses and shops, y.r. 172...+6.- 143 
By T. ArmitsteapD & Son (at Lancaster) 
Overton, Lancs,—Pedder’s Farm, 1304. 1 r. 34 Po» 


TAGS) 2050005 Sdeiesinae die eeu siviessenees:  “O}7a0 
By Barner & Son (at Wellington). 

Hadley, Salop.—The Hadley Pk. estate, 300 
acres, {, ..., Be EA er 9,500 
Corser’s Piece, } 4 of a sere, Rhee eeneeers ene 100 

By StrerHenson & ALEXANDER (at Kidwelly). 

Kidwelly St. Mary, &c., Carmarthen.—Gareg 
Farm, 245. 1. 29 Poy f., V-€. 2002.00 ccccccccce 5,020 

June 19.—By Driver, Jonas, & Co. (at 
Leighton Buzzard). 

Wing, Bucks.—Linslade-st , house, builder’s yard, 
&c., area a. 1 r. 27 p.. ee a Aan 610 

Wilstone, Herts.—Freehold shop and post-office 

with an enclosure, area 2a. or. 27 py y.r. 
sikinniop Nb Wlad Sdicamnrekmees = cale eres) /iraigias 440 


207. 
bienada app +-— Canal, freehold wharf land, 


oa. 3F. piesa aniewesieGine shined ro mmieiclels > 450 
— ad. ri ‘a Wharf House, wharf, and oa. 

abs aise pisin wisi s pdb 's 0:44 US isl oeeicinies 1,550 

Caneh Ny two building sites, 5 a. 1 r. 27 p., f.. 1,460 


Great and Little Pond Ground, 18a. 3 Yr. 35 P., 
Pe eee ae cisco CABNO 

Old- rd., freehold. hunting stables, er. ° 322, 10S. "380 

Southcott-rd. -» enclosure of building land, 7 a. 


52 to 60, Blenheim-cres., and 2, St. Mark’s-rd., 


ee ne | a Oe are Seer ers eee 4,C0O 
Bayswater. —1I13, io aman Pk.-rd., u.t. 53 yrs., 
.r. vol., y.r. occ cenceccecccccecescoccs 350 
75, Richmond- a, % "s. » Ut. 53 yrs., g.r. nil, y.r 
Sele wiaecicepeneacsesion seus ce Rise S's sibajenies ae 4co 


By H. & R. L. Cops. 
rr} yrs., g.r. 


By Woops & SNELLING. 
a freehold plot of 


H ight Welton Garth and Rydal, f., y.r. 

TIO“. ce ceccvccecseces 

* High-rd., Winchilsea, u.t. 76 :yrs., g.r. 10/., p. 
By T. Woops. 

Hounslow. —s, Laburnham-villas, f., e.r. 402... «= 
June 23. —By Cuinnock, Gatswortny, & 
CHINNOCK. 
Hackney-rd.—Nos. 142, 144, and 146, s., area 

9895 ites fag Hohe BBOL, =. cccvce cin, ouieh on owen we 
By Cocxett & HENDERSON. 
Wanstead.—The Avenue, a plot of building land, 


Walthamstow.—2, "Vallentin-rd., ut. ab yrs., &- r 
62, 25.5 er. 342. 
By Desenuam, Tewson, & Co. 

South Mimms, Middx.—Bridgefoot House estate, 
I2ta.2r. 28 p 
Eight cy snaepeed of pasture land, 41a. 3r. 

12 Puy Tannen secceeeroresrscerecesscccscese 
F Behe fh Surrey. —~Shortfield Common, Love- 
lands, and 3a. 3 r. 5 p., f., p. 

By Driver, Jonas, & Co. 

Holmbury St. Mary, Surrey.— Enclosure of build- 


ing land, 4a. rr. 32 p., 
“ cottages and livery ‘stables, area ra. rr. 


eee eee wee ss seer ee eeeseesese 


Bi; fi. +s0 
Obubee plot of building land with two cottages 
CICLEGR, 0 B.-1' Fi ULI foc caties ds decsecsacess 

By Hampton & Sons. 

Kensington.—4, Victoria-rd.,f., Pp. ..+eseseeeee 
Limpsfield Common, Surrey. —Ballard’s Shaw and 
2h acres, fs, P...-+ scceee 
Northaw, Herts.—West Hall and - 3 acres, f., gay ery 


By Rocers, Cuavman, & THOoMAs. 
Chelsea.— 1 to 5, 5A, 6, 6A. 7, 7A, 78, 8, 9, 10, 
IOA, and 108, Stanley-studios, Ut. 98h yrs., 
gr. 10/., y.r. 5152. 10S. 
By Joseru SToweEr. 
Hammersmith.—350, 352, 352A, 354, and 356, 
King-st., area 10,000 ft., C., D. ..eeeeeees poten 
Hanipstead. 6, Arkwright- rd., fp. 
Paddington.—44, 46, and 48, Fernhead-rd., ‘ut. 
60 yrs., g.r. 191, 10S., W.r. 1782, 2S. ....00- 
88, Sa ane u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 5§2., wat. 


a ete RO. Aa te sable ele 
Kesdiaaten, —66, Talgarth- rd., etc: 73% * by QE 
12d, y.¥. 557. pistes bg B el whip hi uislcinrcisi nals aewlesicieres 
Kilburn. —117, Kilburn Park-rd., u.t. 75 yrs. is re 
7b.y Y-¥e MU chau ceAdecdiasvcta ted auies 


By Wuite & Sons. 
rare Surrey.—The Long Cottage, f., y.r. 


‘a A.rrep Ricuarps (at Enfield). 
Enfield.—s5 and 6, Cecil-villas, f. .......... 
By F. Pirtis & Son (at Newport). 
Newport, Isle of Wight.—97 and 98, High-st., 
27 and 28, Lugley-st., with range of stabling, 
area da, f, y.r. 1172. See NSlcele alee deleaide as 
Lugley-st., Lugley-cot., f., y.r. 352. 
By T. Woops (at Hanwell). 
wo —183, Boston-rd., u.t. 77 yrs., g.r. 42. 10s., 


262, 
Usielaaeed,, five freehold ‘shop Cy ee ere 
June 24.—By ARTHUR Barton, 
Lee.—Micheldever-rd., i.g.r.’s 154. u.t. 78 ote f 
gre 2.2 Pcuiboveleeusiees 
By R. news & ais 
Pinner, Middx. Pree a East House and 3 a. 
£ DSF Dog hey HeEs THOS oc: cece seco aaciaveeee 
By Dyer, Son, & Hitton. 
en Leyland-rd., u.t. 604 yrs., g.r. 12d., y.r. 


eee ewe e ee eres seer ee eee sete eeessssere 


ne —1, 3, 5, and 7, Elthrada-rd. oy Ut. 774 
yrs., g.r. 162, 10s., w.r. 104d. 
Ponders End. —Scotland Green-rd., the Cottage, 
Wks: 46 YISi5 Gli GL Di .cvssciacocs PT ere ee ee 


ee 


By Jenkins & Sons. 
Brockley.—88, Wickham-rd., u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. 12/., 


Ds Tiisles eeiselot ee cots sion cuitenutacaeee eats AEE 
Greenwich.—so, 56, and 58, Pelton- rd., u. t. 15% 
WEB Rite OF 2S Wake GOTO: seins occties se 

By Ernest Owers. 
Hampstead.—26, Acol-rd., f., y.r. 1202. ...0.. secs 


By R. Tipey & Son. 
Stoke Newington.—Albion-rd., f.g.r.’s 352, rever- 
sion in 65 yrs. ..... Se eleebecer sb vicumeclasnsisures 
Church-st., f.g.r’s 142., reversion in OF 91S; 245. ° 
By Frep Vartey & Son. 
Stroud. Green.—39, Oxford-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., gr. 
Wiig GskeAkSle vse aereeiesiae s/hialeias Kew sin alomie ea es 
By Wacstarr & Sons. 
Hoxton.—r1, Curzon-st., u.t. 274 yrs., g.r. 4/., y-r. 
Bele» esediccuianewater sical Ginpiots tuemes Gore wtebys sts 
By Doucias Younc & Co. 
Forest Hill.—82, Forest Hill-rd., u.t. 75 yrs., g.r- 


in RE AGI... <cinc. «jue 3 gieSelbie 0 Kawin'saleaie'~s se 
Clapham.—18, Osborne-ter., u.t. 25 yrs., gf: 
Tbe BOSig YT Aibhe oc os 00 pe secabe ued wuss ey 


By Spretmans (at Norwich). 
Ormesby St. Margaret, Norfolk. eonepees of 


land):94- 8: BTSSFPisle saseascasessesiereees 
Market- garden land, 6 a. 3 r. 12 p., eae eve 
Caister, Norfolk.—F reehold grazing marshes, 
BERLE TAGs, in cvesssotscegees acces deguaas 
By G. B. Hittvarp & Son (at Great 
Yeldham). 


pres he paz — —Freehold house and 3 a. 
Pres "Baa with " buildings thereon, 1 a. on 
Couk’s Perry Farm, saan Wprt ...: 

Acacia House, f., y.r. 104. .....eeecereceeecees 
Freehold house and cottage, y.r. Sh Ails ees 








tion on the rear or back side. 





building land ........... Bespe basis a uivins “s 275 





Plot of building land, 2r. 18 p., f. 


ee er 
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=By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER (at Newport). 

‘Nash, Monmouth.— Pool Field, 5 a.1r. 12p., f... 
Grazing land and orchard, 28 a. 2 r. 37 p., f. 
South Land enclosure, 10 a. 2r. rop., f. 


By T. Woops (at Hounslow). 


‘Hounslow, Middlesex.—4, Argyll-av., f., y.r. 38/7. 
— 2, Myrtle Villas, u.t. 5 _— a 8. fad _ 7. Wek 


I fos 2, Cambridge Vv jillas, ute 5 
y.¥. ql. .% 

rand 2, "Claude Villas, u.t. 5 Y¥S., ZF. 10é., 

1. 43 

euile rd., “Zoar Cottage, a r. 202.3 also i.g.r. 32., 

u.t. 5 yrs., g-F- 14 

17 and 19, ‘Heath. ak u. t. 543 yrs. +) Zr. 162, 


errr er er ere eee eee eee eee 


yr. 40d. sp Dlcucer arn eaeeeabectauesecese 
1 to 10, Pine-pl., i‘ w.r. 12681, * een wdeces weno we 
ark Williams- pl, Cog WSs CE. BE ccetacaass. 


Cromwell-rd., &c., four plots $e buildins jand, £. 
‘Isleworth, Middx. —48 and 50 Church-st., c., w.r. 
GEL, BS. -e cece cece cers cece ss cence rece cecese es 
‘Lampton, "Middx.—r to 4, “The Parade, also 
Dalton’s Cottage, f., w.r. 677. 125. «2.2.2.0 


June 25.—By H. J. Briss & Son. 
‘Bethnal Green.—so to 56 (even), Somerfurd-st., 
and 89, gt, and 93, — pst... f.,, Wik. 
BHAL ccdecgcecives toccccegetesseercceceqncts 
at to 3 (odd), Somerford- st. $19 to 31 (odd), 
Tepe ; 2 to 26 (even), Barnsley-st. 3 3 95 » 
107 (odd), Collingwood-st., area 16,850 ft., 
w,r. 8862, 12s. (in one lot) ........ 
‘Somerford-st., f.g.r. 402, reversion in 22} yrs. a 
Kees ¢ g. r. 20/., reversion in 36 yrs. ...... 
‘Clepham. —Portland- -pl. North, &c., i.g.r.’s 1622, 
gs. 1d., U.t. 17 yrs., ger. 320. res. 1d. 
New Barnet. sg song rd., Moss Villa, and three 
plots of land, f., p. 
‘Thornton Heath. ha 18, "26, and 28, Livingstone- 
rd., u.t. 77% Yrs., gore 18h, w.r, 79. Ole: éciaaes 
Py Cronxs’. 
Sevenoaks, Kent.—Granville-rd., freehold stable 
and coach-house, y.r. 212. ...ccccccce Raxecdes 
By DeseNnHAM, Tewson, & Co. 
‘Clapham.—28, 28a, 30 and 30a, Sneed. Sa; 
fei VV s NGG is vaee cada sceceyescees on 
1109 (odd), Claylands-rd., f. as Woke 18477. ‘4s ara 
~— s Park.—17 to 25 (odd), 26 and 28, Egbert- 
ip key Wills 290s 1066 oe censenee wud wwuen ees 


erceee 


By DowsetT, Knicut, & Co. 
Caledonian-rd. — go, Bemerton-st., s., and 224, 
Clayton-st., S., u.t. 41 yrs., g.r. 82., y.r. 687. 


By Fritz, GARLAND, & Co. 
Wood Green.—3 to 6, 9 to 32, Waverley-ter. 


(maisonettes), u.t. 98 yrs., g.r. 126/., w.r. 
G740 8S. Se cne' BOER ECECE CELE CE CE COP OEE 

45 to 48, Cranbourn- -ter., u.t. 98 yrs., ‘gr. 
SOG NGH. | Wills ROQls L9Se. voice ccccictccen—scaee 
8 to 12, Stanley-villas, u.t. 117 yrs.,g.r. 3rd. TOS. 
y.Fe 150/. BOR OOO CRC CLE EE COLE ERE RTE CECE CEE 


Garringay.—74, Rutl and- gdns. ey te t. 86 yrs., g.r. 
62. 1os., y.r. 352. 

75, Duckett-rd., u.t. go yrs., g. r. 92. OF. 308. os 
60, Burgoyne- rd., u.t. 84 yrs., g.r. a, e.r. 452... 
‘Hornsey. —30, Sydney-rd., f., y.¥. 30%. 


By Herrine, Son, & Daw. 
Brixton.—r79, Brixton Hill, f. and c., y.r. 452. 


By MippLeton & CRACKNELL. 
‘Hampstead.—10, Hampstead Hill-gdns., u.t. 61} 
YiSis ile WAhs Obs YoEs GOK: sce ccaccccccscece 
14, Lawn-rd., u.t. 474 yrs. g.r. 262. 135., er. 


TOOL, cece vecccccccccece He ee ewer ures snes atoe 


By C. C. & T. Moore. 


Stepney.—20, 22, and24, High-st., s., with stabling 
MIOREAN, fe' ete S6Gh Ole <2 <n cweare cece 
167, 169, and 171, Stepney-green, s., u.t. 6 yrs, ‘ 
Pi WGh., Vas TRA ces ce mecdcecececciass 
173, 175, and 177, Stepney-green, u.t. 61 yrs., 
PN 362.4 Vike 141k, 19S... 00 PCT EEE OP EEOEEE 
White Horse-la., stabling and premises, u.t. 61 
yrs., gr. 62., war. MG A eneaceuceceueaeacne 
48, Rectory-sqvy t.t. 6r yrs., g.r. 52, €.r. 362. . 
‘Limehouse.—8 to 11, Holker-pl., f., w.r. 622. 8s... 
‘Clapton.—g8, Mayola-rd., u.t. "72h yrs., g.r. 52., 
Wr. 35¢. 2S. 
92, boa. 


oer eee eee eee eee eee ee ees 


eereeecere 


eoee 


u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 52. wr. 242, 145. 


By Newson, Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. 
Islington.—1 to 9 nanan St., u.t. 41 yrs., g.r. 


saZ., Wilt JARs Wiaav sis wse tose sets ac ceaeee ew 
Kentish Town. tig Willes-rd. +» U.t. 18 yrs., g.r. 
Wiig Vike Bikes! scicaidacs waists Menleceirenee cece cess 
‘Camden Town.—216, ” Great College-st., u.t. 374 
WEG Btn Gag Vile AGE.” ood cava de cciscens van ve 


‘Canonbury.—22,, Canonbury Pk, South, u.t. 33 
yrs., g.r. 52. 128. Ed., e.r. 507. 


By Wm. STEVENS. 


Finsbury Park.—37, Bedford-ter., u.t. 63 yrs., 
g.r. 42. 15S., W.r. 332. 16s. 
By Stimson & Sons. 
Southwark.—67 and 68, Elliott’s-row, u.t. 39 yrs., 
g.r. 50/., wr. wer" BOS Swede scucaededowte 
Lambeth.—32, Lanfranc-st., f., PD. -2.-seseceeces 
— — —243 and 24, Cambridge rd. (S), 
SL Wao, EMEA, atc dude ts cue Ware's ial Was dee Wo eae weed bse en 
Finsbury Park. —Regina-rd., fg. r. 162. 10s., re- 
WERBIONG HE Ga CIS. 0 asin gcc at vecacesecncces 
New Cross.—3o, 32, and 34, Lewisham High-rd., 
= spice ig.r. 62, u.t. 49} yrs., gr. 


Cold ‘Howin. —An improved rental of 752., u.t. 


MMO OI WER oo aici sv snase ccs ow/cermeue assole 
Fulham. —4, Chesson: rd., u.t. 77 yrs., g.r. 82., 
Vole AB e *evaccwnste dence deine udceccues aus 


bs By Francis, HEL spy, & Co. (at Brixton). 
. tixton.—3 and 5, Church-rd., f., yr. NOON. acco us 
ast Ham. ~Folkestone- rd. vf g.r.’s = reversion 
in 87 yrs.. 


June 26. —By Josuua Baker, Cooke, & Co. 
“oa Moreton-st. (S), u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. gl.. 


W.T, 104 


By BaLtarp & Marsx. 
£350 | Hampton Hill, Middx.—Windmill-rd., a plot of 
31325 building land, 1 r. 23 p., f......... aaaeaadaaa #300 
Be 
a By BeavEL, Woop, & Co. 
| Gone hg ay Essex.—The Hale Meadows, 4 a. 
560 We WG a fecncccccencucdwaner escdswecucas es 300 
Smythte’ S DasNe te OO We Cy scakccuseaas 1,250 
400 A corner block of building ay "5a. IT. 39 Pey 
Cr sieacezcs awgaknaeudes eeu denneagutdases 40 
20 
3 By Graves & Son. 
250| Bayswater.—70, Westbourne-gr., beneficial lease 
for 17? yrs., y.r. 280/., with goodwill, &c..... gco 
as By A. & G. Guiver. 
195 | Ponders End, Middx.—1, 2, and 3, nn 
1,255 | fg ik 104. sie dalee Ke ehetneteceberaddades 1,260 
500 | Derby-rd. - Chatsworth House, f., e. r 652. 450 
| By Mut ett, Booker, & Co. 
= | Hyde Pk.—117, Westbourne-ter., u.t. 34} yrs., 
4 | ike RORe Peo cccichcccconcuse duuddqescacace aa 7co 
940 | By Reynotps & Eason. 
ee ie and 16, Bell-la., Ss fay, Wake 
SOAs MAD ccendedeccatwcues deeuedeuces 2,235 
Aldgate. deta Hutchison’s-av., ne f. w. r. 462. 16s. 600 
Bloomsbury.—70, Torrington-sq. > We. 26° yrs, 
1,530. GFP AIS GAC IN «a cceeeccvigerecewiiidad see 505 
By Rozins, Gore, & MERCER. 
Soho.—2, 3 and 4, Noel-st., s., fi, y.r. gord. 128... 4,0¢0 
7,200 3, Portland Mews, u.t. 62} YIs., gr. 50/., w.r. 
I,200 OAR Abn avie ass dee cougeeessaenldneeuesabs 500 
530| Portland Mews, f.g.r. 507., reversion in 62} yrs. 1,000 
| Strand.—13, Milford: ja., and 3, Tweezer’s-alley, 
1,180 | profit rental of 207. for 28 yrs. ...... asidedae 300 
Hackney.—46 and 48, Terrace-rd., u.t. 29 ig ae 
4ts | gr. 42. 10S., W.¥. 67/7. 128. coos. eoscce % 350 
Regent’s Park.—ra, St. on ter. and 2A, St. 
360 | al Mews, u.t. 1:4 yrs., Bt 25/., y.re 
| BEUMoie wensacctcaececussasees Sab andacoae 380 
Pimlico. ~169, Lupus-st., u.t. 35 yrs. - ‘g. Nth, ¥.¥ 
| Rite Wl weaudeewuc cs sonecacecenen PT 2 530 
se | By Rocers Bros. 
| Peckham.—Kirkwood-rd., f.g.r.’s 421, heaieansan 
WEGGWES:. cceweescscccudcncemnemed dcandnte 955 
5745 | Wsther Cottages, f.g.r. 50/., reversion i in 78 yrs. 1,000 
2,320 | | Garnies-st., i.g r. 25¢., u.t. 69 Vitus Fk. Ilhan <p 245 
| gtor2, ey ee 26 $i, 302., W.re 
2,200 | WRAE NOMS caddce cecutuqucctasesaascuceauate 425 
| 31, Waveney-av., u.t. 83 yrs. yr “62, e.F. 322. '.. 275 
| By Sim & RANDALL, 
450 East Ham.—213, Katherine-rd., f,, w.r. 267. .... 310 
| Elizabeth-rd., freehol« stable and yard, e.r. ro/, 100 
ByG. A. Witkinson & Son, 
| Great Glenn, Leicr.—-Glenn House and 34 a. 3 r. 
gies wcudcdgseceaaedeae waceeleues sw éyecee 
4,620 | 3P-, 595° 








| Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
660 | ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
| improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
1,400} f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold; p. for 
| possession ; e.r. for estimated rental ; w.r. for ‘weekly 
350 | rental; q.s. for quarterly rental; y.r. "for yearly rental ; 
385 | u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
410 | years; la. for lanes; st. for street; rd. for road ; sq. for 
420 | square; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
| av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
| grove; b.h. for beer-house; p.h, for public house ; 0. for 
offices ; s. for shops. 
' 











520 
9s0| PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
55° average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
bre and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
ould be remembered by those who make use of this 
information. 
31400 BRICKS, &c. 
1,260 Zs. d. 
Hard Stocks .... 115 o per 1,000 alongside, in river. 
1,310 | Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles..ccoo.s I 12.0 ” ” rT) 
400 | Facing Stocks.... 212 0 "” ” ” 
410] Shippers ........- 25 9 1” ” ’ 
360 | Flettons ........ £ 7 6 n at railway depot 
Red Wire Cuts .. 112 0 19 a 1” 
195 | Best Fareham Red 312 o ” ” ” 
rco | Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 9 rT) rT) 1) 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire .. 45 9 ” ” ” 
T,139 | Do. Bullnose .... 41it 0 ” "7 rT) 
| Best eng 
260 | Fire Bricks .... 4 8 0 ” te ” 
335 | GLAzED Bricks. 
| Best White and 
450| Ivory Glazed 
| Stretchers...... 13 0 @ PP “a ” 
| Headers ....+0-- 12 9 0 7 “a 
2x0 | Quoins, Bulinose, 
| and Plats... 17 0 Oo Pe ‘ae 0 
| Double } nee 19 0 © ” ” ” 
Double Headers.. 16 0 9 < os ” 
220 | One —— and two 
; Mad dcanaes 19 09 0 
290 | Two a and % ” i 
one End .. 20 0 oO. 
940 | Splays,Chamfered, ™ . ™ 
425 _ Squints....... 20 0 0 ” 7) ” 


Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretch- 
ers and Headers 12 

Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats. 


c 
°o 


gso ” 


PRICES CURRENT (Con 
BRICKS 


Thames and Pit Sand ........ 
Thames Ballast ...... eseoeeee 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 


charge for sacks. 


Ancaster in blocks .... 


r 
at op aca 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 
Beer in blocks .... 1 
Grinshill a rr 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 
Red Corsehill a 2 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 
Red Mansfield __,, 2 


poune tt ams 


6 in.sawn two sides land- 
ings to sizes (under 
40 ft. su aeuneeen 
6 in. Rubbed two sides 
Ditto, Ditto ........ 
3 in. Sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes).. 
2 in. to 24 in. Sawn one 
side bs (random 
SMOY ivectscadsecae @ 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto o 
Brest Harp Yorxr— 
Scappled random blocks 
6 in. sawn two sides, 
landings to sizes(under 
PS a 
6 in. Rubbed two sides 
TORO « cccccocsscicasey 
3 in. sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes) xr 2 
2 in. self-faced random 
FAQS... ccccceccccccce OF 


o 114 


7 
6 





210 | ssoee 14 0 0 29 rT rT) 
| Double Stretchers 15 5 0 0 oa yi ja 
320 | Double Headers.. 14 0 0 o 9 es 
| i Side and two 
Wisscedases iu oc 
1,380; Two Sides and a os as 
one End ...... 15 0 0 P pe - 
1,260 | SplaysChamfered, 
| --- GQUINES. 0 oo c0e. m0 30 rT 
| Second Quality - 
| Whiteand Dipped 
400 | Salt Glazed .... 2 @ 0 a less then best, 


tinued). 
. &o 
s. d. 


6 See 


20 


STONE. 


York STone—Robdin at Quality. 


2 3 per foot super, 


3 0 per ft. cube 


2 8 per ft. super, 


“s ws "sides landings 2 7 fngee 
deld. rly. 
ry) rT) » 3in. do. I 2h 5 
SLATES. 
in. . in. 4s.d. 


Best Portland Cement ........ 30 2 per ton, delivered. 


Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per fe. cube. 
6 in. sawn both 


Nots.—The cement or lime is exclusive ‘of the ordinary 


Grey Stone Lime ..-......+ ros 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


s. d. 
11 per ft. cube, deld rly. dep6t. 


= i 
Scappled random blocks » 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly, depée. 


deld. - depét. 
super. 
depét 


20 X 10 best blue Bangor..13 2 6 per reco or 1200 at ry.dep. 


© per 1,000, at rly. depét. 


2OXT2 55 55 ” +1317 6 ” 
2ox1o best seconds , 1215 0 “a 
2cXI2 ” » 310 0 9 
16X 8 best 700 - 
20X10 best blue Portma- 
doc +-12 50 PP 
16 X8 best blue Portmadoc 6 50 se 
2zoX1o best Eureka un- 
fading green....15 2 6 “ 
20X12 PP = 7 26 99 
18X10 98 1z10 0 #9 
16x 8 os 9s to 50 se 
20X10 permanent green 1r 0 O ” 
18X10 ” ” 9590 " 
16x 8 " 610 0 ae 
TILES. 
s. d. 
Best plain red roofing tiles..42 
Hip and valley tiles.... 3 7 per doz. 
Best Broseley tiles ........50 © per 1,000 
Do. Ornamental Tiles ....52 a 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 0 per doz. 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 
Do. ornamental Do. .... ° Po 
Hip tiles .......see008 4 @ per doz. 
Valley tiles........2. ° 99 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
ferdsaue Do. (Peakes) 52 9 per 1,000 
Do. Grnamental Do. ......54 a 
HBSS os cccccccesces 4 1 per doz. 
Valley tiles.......ccsee 8 59 
Best ‘‘ Rosemary” brand 
plain tiles ......-.c0es © per 1,000 
Do. Ornamental Do. ....50 0 7 
ey ar 
Valley tiles ...ccccvccee 3 § P 
WOOD. 


At per standard. 
4 4 


s. d. 


Deals: est in. by rr in. and 4 in. 


by gin. Gad 24 I... ccccontates- 35 9 
Deals: best 3 by 9....-..----++ 14 10 
Battens : best 24 in. by 7 in. and 8in., os 

and 3 in. by 7in, and 8in...... - «it 10 
Battens : best 24 by 6and3 by6.. © 10 


s. d. 
o 10 9 
° 510 0 
0 1210 0 


o_—iless than 
7in. and 8 in. 


Deals: seconds ........seeseeseee 2 O olessthanbest 
Battens: seconds ......+csereeee « O10 Ow wo 
Da al he ohne es by6in. .. 9 0 0 Q10 0 
2in. by 44in. and 2in. by sin. .. 810 0 g 10 @ 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
rin. and rfin. by 7in. ......-... @10 Oo more than 
battens. 
Ris... cccececccccccvecs ctcesesee - B--8-@ 99 
Fir timber : Best middling Danzig At per load of soft. 
or Memel(average specification 410 0 5 00 
Seconds .....ccccoce coccccccce 4 °§ O 410 0 
Small timber (8in. to toin.).... 312 6 315 © 
Small timber (6in. to 8in.)..... . -3°0@- 0 --310-6 
Swedish balks .......... éodansa’ (2 26.°¢ 300 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average)... 3 5 9 315 o 


[See also page 27. 
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(For some Contracte, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) -- 
COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Wo-k. By whom Advertised. | Premiums, Rays ted m 
| 
Machinery for Lifting Boats ........ssscseesscerseesee sereeeees Austrian Government .......0.sesereee | 100,000 Kronen, 75,000 Kronen, and 50,000 Kronen wescsocceseeseeeee sooeee | Mar. 3, 1904 
CONTRACTS. 
? 
Tenders to 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required, Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by be delivered 
BOWES, AC. 000s... .secereocccrovecccccreccccesessccorensrccssanscoee Portslade-by-Sea U.D.C, .........s0:+- T. Austen, Council Office, Portslade- vl res savasassesetovesentenccsf, SME SE 
Road Metal, EO: PR MOO MOIR). secs scpssvtencesscnsocerccsyseesens Rochester Corporation ...........--+.06 W. Banks. Civil Engineer. Rochester .. ay aeckncesetussca do. 
Ctl vert, GC........00..csccecorsceccccccrcssercveccessscasscecoecsseecee Warrington Town Council........... J. Deas, Civil Engineer. Warrington .. pense do. 
Seven Cottages, Ringley. LANs .......6..sseeeeeeseeeeeereree sm rative Society, _— iat Grundy: & Sons, Architects, 12, Brazennose-street, Manchester eons do. 
Road Works .. ........... Ber cme ee bon coun cus sapiaaesane vetheR ese Leyton (Essex) U.D.C.. we | W. Dawson, Sivil Engineer, Town Hall, wheat TOM ccsscscsscesssscsacnsesce do. 
Paving Works, Cadiz-street .. Leith (N.B.) Council ......00-....s0000+ T. B. Laing, Leith ....... peseeastes aieatecestetesnes do, 
Granite Road Metal .... Ashford R.D.C. ...... seseeseeeee | A. Sims, Surveyor, Charing. Kent . do. “a 
Foundations to Public Offices, Fire Station, &e. Waltham Abbey U.D. C. seseeeee | W. Turner-Streather, C.E., Highbr idge- street, “Waltham Abtey do. | 
Sewers, &c., Knutsford .. sichinseohteebespneaseetirre SUCHIOW BR TROy. sce ssescecesceses A M‘Kenzie, Engineer, 7. Market-square, Altrincham... oe July 8 
Additions to Schools . sseeee “ . Sprowston School Board ..... C. J. Brown, Architect. Cathedral Offices, Norwich... do | 
House, Leasgil], near Kendal .. ss ne ae MG Fs GEPIIRIN : 65.scisspsiccnsenses oF. RANKS, 14, RABKIO-BEFOOb, KONGAL <..cssccsscosevcssssscssscstcescoessee pdsacas do. | 
Electricity Station . a6 * Xe <a> Bradford Corporation oar ..| G. G. Hoskins, Architect. Darlington..............60 do. 
Sewer, Old-road . see Sonipeban cose Ashton-in-Makerfield U. D. C. ed te Burgess, Surveyor, Ashton-in-Makerfield ... do, 
Granite Road Meta! (2.500 tons)... e Kingston-on-Thames Corporation... Borough Survevor. Clattern House, Kingston .....sccsssseseeecesceeeeses do. L 2 
Four Cottages, Ifton Heath, near ‘Oswestry . - senuuapaienn W. H. Snaull, Architect, the Gables. Oswestrv . do. 
House, King Cross, near Halifax..........0....0000 paceheneneses covceccocees A. T. Whiteley. Architect, 41, Stanley-road, King Cross, n nr. Halifax. do, ry 
Two Cottages, Allerwash, near Fourstones.........+0+0++-. sone C. H. Sample, Matfen, Corbridge-on- Tyne . sas eee J do 
Six Houses, Woodlands-road, Girlington, Yorks ........ pepsnteonsss pig eg e Architects, Bradford . sidunasseapacheaeesesqevenest uly 6 
Boiler Honse, &c.. Hipperholme Mills, Halifax.. G. Dalzell. Architect, Halifax. Aaa do. i ¥ 
RUUAD MIATIAON, MORES sesess.so00s-0ecsosensesss0se S " Bradley. Architect. Shingley, Yorks.. do. P 
Institute, Hall, &c.. Abercymom .............c.:ssseeeesereeeeee The Committee... F. Gibson, Architect, Mountain Ash. ........ccccccecees do, } rs 
POI RT TROPOTIOUS 6.5508 cis cvccsccscsccccncsrcsccessscesesceees Swinton (Lancs) wD. Cc. ...| H. Entwistle. Surveyor, Council Offices, Swinton ateaauensece eenece do, } 
Road Works, Genesta-road. ................scessessceseerseseees Southend Corporation . ..| E. J. Elford. Civil Engineer, Southend . eee She er ee do. 
PIE iunoynss>00ceusaneccobseensc ruiesesesceaborevsveessnen Cheltenham Corporation .. .| J. S. Pickering, Borough Surveyor, Cheltenham - eenearuravceutasscens * v 
RN TRIIR RRL! 5s 0niss cenousnsdyasnnssaasosonsehsnobponnvoteonn do. do, pg f 
Street Works, Athens-street ............ccccecrescesecereeess Stockport Corporation .............0...| J. Atkinson, Civil Engineer, St. Peter's Gate, Stocknort.......00.ccseeees Jul fo. 
Laying Water Mains (10 miles) ................csceeeessennnees Bath Corporation ..... acim twaasd | Fox & Tatton. Civil Engineer. 5, Victoria-street, S.W..........ccsece esees uly 10 
Broken Granite Road Metal (250 tons).........000+00+ saenech Halesworth U.D.C.........+.ssseeeeeeeeee) C. H. White, Council Offices, Halesworth.. acdanbdeseseieKduectaesens do. I 
Sewers, &c., Dirlnghouses, YorKs...............00:c:0ecreeeeeeees Bishopthorpe R.D.C. ...........000 | Fairbank & Son. Civil Engineers, Lendal. aman eatae acca do. 
Car Denot, Gc. ..........5.... Leicester Corporation ........+.0.0.., KH. G. Mawbey. Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester . do. 
*Asphalt Paving Portsmouth Town Council ... | Town Clerk. Town Hall, Portsmouth .......... : do. 
*50,000 ft. of Zinced Wrought Iron Gas Piping, &c. .. The Admiralty  ..........s.sescerseeeeeee| Director of Navy Contracts. Admiralty, Whitehall, s. W. = re a ~ Ft 
Alterations to Victoria We sleyan Chapel, Garndiffaith tovcerceseee | Fisher & Sons, Architects, Club Chambers, PontyD0Ol...w Pee lp weniaee es 
See SEOTIOE, BUBB FOLKS oo okoss2-50,00..0000serserces0000 Horsfall & Son, Architects, Halifax ............. as tedscossseseceesctccssee do. q 
Five Cottages, Runham, Vauxhall, Great Yarmouth .. senenseon C.G. Baker, Architect, Great Yarmouth ...........ccccssssessecsssseeconses bo é 
Widening Langley Bridge, near Eastbourne .. East Sussex County “Council ..... F, J. Wool, Architect, County “tonde Lewes seve cveceecescescoesee J ag 9 
Additions to Schools, St. Austell, Cornwall ... The Wesleyans ......sssseeseessseeeeeee | J. Mutton, St. Austell, Cornwall. heh eet Sat ie, oe St Je 12 ¢ 
Creamery, near Lismore, Ireland ..........sssesssesseseese ane esscee ovese W. Harnett, Chapel-strest, Lismore ....... soscceeeers = ” 
Additions to Schools, Abertillery, Mon. ...... ....{ Aberystruth School Board ............| R. A. Roberts, Architect. Abercarn, Mon...... Bisecrseacdecheneeaiace 7 
Street Works, Bradford-street, &C. .......00..0008e eesesesnecs Dewsbury Corporation.................., H. Ellis, Town Hall, Dewsbury .............0068 asenes vi 
BRON BLONS (4,500 CONS)... cecorcccccescesccserccsscscossescescenses Leamington Corporation............6.) L. Rawiinson, Town Hall, Leamington ......... 
Sewerage Works, AC. .......00..0-s0ccrscesceccsseonseoee .| Hastings Corporation ...... .| P. H. Palmer, Civil Engineer. Town Hall, Hastings. og 
Laboratory, Bush-street East, Pembroke Dock........... County Schools Governors .| D. E. Thomas. Architect. Haverfordwest... eee ee eiatees = 
Making-up Beoch-road ...............-.cccerreccsorrrorsescoseeees Hale (Cheshire) U.D.C... T. Blagburn, Surveyor. Ashley-road, Hale .................., >. 
Alterations to Schools, Ynyshir ................cssscsseseeseees Ystradyfodwg School Board . icbscson: || Sie RRO ENE ILO OONURMOSDONERD §. oo csseesc sah ccaccoevetecsesneséedce/eoucsesseonn Jul u 
Water Supply at Hospital, Morton Banks, nr. Bingles| Keighley Corporation .......... H, M. Butterfield, Engineer, 3, Laythorpe-ter race, East Morton were ef 
Additions to Workhouse ..........::cessseeceeceeeeees seeeeeees Biggleswade Guardlans_...............| J. O. Jones, Shortmead-street, Biggleswade .........cesesscescossensescoveee 
Thirty-four Houses, Bedlinog ..............:eee08 phevaseasaese Building ClUD .........seceesseseereeeeeee| P. V. Jones, Architect. Hengoed... ER eS = | 
Police Station, Brierfield ............::0.sssescercereeneeererseees Lanes County Council .........:.....-| H. Littler, Architect, County Offices, Preston.............. soos eeeee toeseeees > 
Road Works, Victoria and Loxford-roads ................. Barking Town U.D.C. ..........08...-..| C. F. Dawson. Surveyor, Public Offices, Barking ...;... sauvabeeeuecsvesedes 
Banking Premises, Blackburn-road, Accrington ........ seakene Henrv Rose. Architect. 15. Cannon-street, BOCUINGGON i siscdsccccscesecs 4 
*Four Blocks of Five Stor rel Dwellings, a at sinioncbibinite .. | London County Council ....c..ee0 Architect’s Department (Housing Section). 19, Charing ae, W.C do. 
*Sewers, Kensal Green.. ... | Willesden District Council . | Council's Engineer, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. v.cccsecccsscscsessececees, = 
*Boundary Wall, Neasden .. = do. J nm 1 
Surveyor’s Materials ....0-.s...sscssesssoseessesseceess ntseneseres Northfleet (Kent) U.D.Corssccscesseaee.| C. B. Hatten, Court House, Gravesend .......cccccccccssosssscscescsseecesesese, | day 16 
*Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works ..... Godstone R.D.C....sesssseeesseseeeseee] Ae Williams & Son, Civil Engineers, 14, V ns, 8. we Weed 5 - 
*Petty Sessional Hall, Recons’tion Heating Ap’ ‘rats, 4 &c| Kent County Council. sseeeee.| County Surveyor, 86, Week-street, peeneinaeil eesseeussascsedseesniacveceson = 
Hospital ...... bebe Cheadle R.D.C. ... F. T. Inskip, Surveyor, Cheadle ........ aaeeece _ 
*Enlargement of Head Post Office, Maidstone | Commissioners of H.M. Wor ks, “&e.| HM. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W." oe ceecceees e 
*New Church... seseseeeeeeeee | Church Building Committee .... Te Vicarage, Walton-le-Dale .. ete ar Wiz 
*Alterations and Additions to Laundry, &e. teooe eeeeeeeee| SmMalburgh Union . sccsoscsseseeee! Je ‘I’. Lee, Architect, 26, Great James-street, Bedford- “Tow, W.C. ... | Jui 20 
“Erection of School Buildings . sus stessesctsessce,, | East Ham School Board ...... ........ R. L. Cur tis, 120, London Wall, E.C.... » 4 ‘ 
*New Sorting Office, Tooting ....... seeeeeees| Commissioners of H.M, Works, &c.| J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 8. Ww. July 21 t 
*New Coach House and Dormitory, Royal. Mews ........ do. J. B. Westcott, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S. W... do. ( 
*Superstructure of Block Three of New sensed hl do. Sir John Taylor, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, Ss. W.. Jul eck) } 
Sewage Disposal Works .. ay. Trowbridge Se W. H. Stanley, Civil Engineer, — ooeceececcce serene ee ses cocessees pwd 93 
*Two Houses at Westcliffe, Southend-on-Sea ............... County Of Essex ......cccccseeescceesseeee] E's Whitmore, Duke-street, Chelmsford......... peavevansesenabatincecs = i 
*Alterations to Police Station at Grays.. do. do. in 
*New Wards at West Hill Workhouse . sine Dartford Union ...... G. H. Tait, Longfield-street, Dartford . ee oe ‘re - 
*Station Buildings, &c., at Shrewsbury Station 20000... L. & N. W. and G. W. dnt. Railways Joint Engineer, Woodside Station, Birkeahead... iediaaantee a pied 4 | 
Houses, Grove-road, likley SehRbRSShDiSARbaEb Sci cuababsksabaaanss enesees F. Musto, Architect, Greek-street Chambers, Leeds .. re No date. | 
Engine House, Alreside Mitte, Cononley, Yorks............ seerccseeee J. Haggas & Sons, Architects. Keighley .. s do i 
REE, MINUID IR ssn scnncnccacssopsssusosubssocpnisnevsastoenespebseee W. J. Morley, Architect, 269, Swan- arcade, Bradford.. do. 
Villa, Victoria-road, Lianelly . eeeeeees * W. Griffiths. Surveyor, Falcon Chambers, Llanelly ........... yo 
House, Swansea-road, Lianelly seves do. ; _ | 
Chapel, Bolton Percy, near York Danby & Simpson, Architects, 10, Park-row, Leeds .......sscesseeeeeee sae do. 
Schools, Barrow-in-Furness., sheshousbveobagubiess E. M. Young, Architect, 90, Duke-street, Barrow... ey ee i do. } 
Alterations to St. Johns’ Church, Golear  oacce.dosccos A. Chewy, Avotiteste, Gomer, TOP... sccccoxsisseccessovespeve.o careouserenese do. 
Works at Workhouse senbrenaies < King’s Lynn Guardians............000... Kk. C. Coulton, King-street, Lymn... renee - do, | 
Cottage, Felixstowe ...... + scsesseneen W. Leighton, Architect, Orwell-road, Felixstowe... cash — = 7 
Two-story Building, Bromley: “road, Catford . Messrs. J. Robertson & Sons ......... T. George & Son, Architects, Ashton-under- Lyne. a ee oa do 
Graving Dock, near the Albert Edward Dock . Preston Corporation ......ssssee0---.+.| J- Barron, Engineer, Dock Offices, Preston... seers rigand do. | 
Meter House at Gasworks ... .| Waterford Gas Co. vssssseeseee| Re B, Anderson, Civil Engineer, 351, Great George-street, sw. do. 
*Plastering and Painting at Tooley “st. Wor ‘Khouse, "S.E,| St. Olave’s Union ........... sseseeeeesee| Clerk to the Union, Union Offices, Tooley-street, S.E. poe: do. i 
Fittings to Chemical Laboratory ...........scccsercsseseesses] angen canes C. F, Tay-Cox, 10, Clegg-street, Oldham -........0.0sesseceee et dé 
Additions to Workhouse (Cornwall)... Helston Guardians...........ses000.| F. V- Hill, Union Offices, Helston, Cornwall.” — do. 
PUBLIC APPQINTMENTS. 
| | 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. [een in 
| 
*Borough Engineer and Surveyor .........s0seseeesereeeereees | Chelmsford Cor on paucanedninsony|  GUIbs! nisbs can cowence ssusscos ven ebecepsonscsesestescuacty seca sacbauones aie ail July 20 
*Assistant Surveyor. RE a BERNER do, SMBs azuaais Sa byap eto deeheucensn ly <A cod <cets wauuesou eae aak iv execceumec tay mar oaeeraea acuta do. | 
*Surveyor and Inspector Of Nuisances ........ ppebesesnensas Chepstow U.D.C.. feminist UN teiteiads Sieg lintiiineditiaietim aE a | 





Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Nurber. 


Competitions, 


Contracts, iv, vi. viii, x. & xxii 





Public Appointments, xviii. aH 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


WOOD. 
At per standard, 
os & £8 d 
Joiners’ Woon. 

White Sea: First yellow deals, 
3in. by rr im....e.eeeeeeeeeee 23 9 O 2 0 0 
in. by gin. ...... seegeccese 25 0 O 2210 0 
attens, 24 in. and3in. by7in. 17 0 0 18190 0 
Second yellowdeals,3in. byrrin. 18 10 9 20 0 oO 
: ae 3in.by gin. 1710 09 19 OC O 
Battens, ahin.and3in.by7in. 1310 0 1410 0 

Third yellow deals, 3 in. by rr in. 

BOE Os 665650 dogcesenewense sro 0 1610 0 

Battens, 24in.and3in.by7z7in. rr 10 0 1210 0 
@etersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 

by rz IM. o.000e peccccccccecece 22 09 GO 2210 0 

Do, 7ih ByQ im... <..cccccs - 3 56 0 1910 0 
PethOGB cc ccccccccccscocscoseee F316 © 3% GO CG 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 

IZ iM... sees ee ceeees eeaaecn o- 1660 % @ 6 

BG. 4 10s GG Gilde cnccsccsccscce WZ10 0 16 0 OC 
TR dep cccaueteecovencecece Iro o 1210 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
TT ID. sess cecccceccscecece ene ae a 
Do. 3 in. by gin. ..... waecace Boo m6. 
BAUS sivcverccesovccasccecs 19 0 O© 00 
White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3in. by rrin, 14 10 0 15 10 © 
pe » 3 in. bygin. 1310 0 1410 0 
Battens....ss-sessccscsseceeese IT O O 12 0 0 
Second white deals 3 in. byrrin. 13 10 0 1410 0 

‘i mp » 3in.bygin. 1210 0 1310 6 

9 me », battems...... g10 0 1010 0 
Pitch-pine: deals .........+..+..- 160 o 1 0 o 

Under 2 in. thick extra ........ 0100 £00 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes... 33 0 oO upwards. 
CMAN cccacncscccccccice 22 O GO €6 6 O 
Seconds, regular sizes .......... 2410 0 2610 0 
Yellow Pine Oddments .......... 20 00 2200 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube... o0 3 6 o 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
see ae e: Seee Redecasaeees o26 6436 
Small __,, de ceede seduce o@¢3 68 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube... o 5 0 o § 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
IDG scaeieececaveicctcssscccs oo 2 oo e.g 
Zin. do. do. dees Gs 6h - + 
Dry Mahogany— Honduras, Tabas- 
co, per ft. sup.asinch ..... «+ @egq Geen 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 

GI) scacetudsaddiecldccacsos  O © 6 0200 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 

SR WMGW geatavcdectccecascnnca 0 o10 oro 
WORE, TAT IO ke cian cscs caces aa 27 @ @ S€ @ 6 
American Whitewood Planks— 

MOOI G COEB sa.5 rad ccsece sens’ « @¢ 6 «© «@ 
Prepared Flooring— Per square. 
ain. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

LSNGscsecscsiventescccsncess Gig OF Gan 6 

tin. by 7 in. yellow, planed aad 

MRICHOd.. .cccccccccsccceecs 014 0 o 8 o 

zt in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

, Matched.....ccccccccecseeee O16 0 ££ & 6 

ain. by 7 in. white, planed and 

, ShOt...eceeeseee ees cccsceee or 6 o13 6 

ain. by 7 in. white, planed and 

_ MACHO ces casisccscecessa-s 012 0 O14 O 

thin. by 7in. white, planed and 

, matched.......es.eeeees ~-» 014 6 016 6 

in. by 7 inch yellow matched and 

‘ ed or V-jointed boards oft 0 o13 6 

tin,by7in, do. do. do. o14 © O18 © 
Zin. by 7 in. white do. do. 010 0 «60o 6 
“in. by7zin. do. do. or 6 013 6 


do. 
6-in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7-in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered. 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


4s d. s. d. 
Rolled Steel Joists,ordinary sections 6 5 0 7 5 0 
Compound Girders P- a 8 2 6 950 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- , ‘ 
Nary sections ........ Ciunsacexe oe oJ 
Flitch Plates ..,...... Jdcccgucece G & OC 815 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
4acluding ordinary patterns .... 7 2 6 8 5 6 


METALS. 


dron— £sda £84 





Common Bais 6 cccsis<csmiccunen. F106 @ 8 0 o 

Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ............ 8 0 0 8 10 o 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bars”... 1910 GO + = - 
‘Mild Steel Bars ......ccccecccene 828 © 9 § O 
Hoop Iron, basis price... fs 9 ° 0 6gl6§ Oo 
teceanees 16 0 O ‘ P 


eo ata = Eel x )’ 

upwards, acco size and gauge. 
Sheet Iron, Black.— ™ oe 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. a ...--+ 
” 99 0024 Bo ccccccce 


to 26 

Sheet Iron, Galvanised’ flat, ordi- 
nary quality— 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 


915 9 eo @ « 
1015 0 * = » 
mm ¢ @* « «ss 


SIG EG Ol a eckececcece ss 15 6° © «© 
” ” <e an % & 38 @ “« es « 
Didaccoueas = o : 
Sheet ‘iron, Gclventand. flat, best fia 
quality :— 
Ordinary sizesto 20g........-. 15 090 * © + 
” ” / demedended - Io OQ © « » 
idecnece Se @@ e @ « 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets :— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 {t. to 8 ft. 20g. 12 15 o ima 


a2g.and24g. 13 5 


” % 26 eecccesene ™ «60 . . . 
Best Soft Steel tSheets, ¢ ft. by 2 ft. 
pod pt Dads 

thicker .. 1115 © «© © ° 

” ” 22 g, and 24g. 12%§ 0 eo Ce 

WU ” Be ccceeeee 14 O DO - 28 e 

nails, 3in. toG in. ........- . 15 0 


a 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London. 
s. d. a & 
Lzap—Sheet, English,3lbs.&up. 1410 0 + «= = 
Pipe in coils .......... wecccsee 38 0 0 * = © 
SONINDG cc cccacsccevtecscecece 3910 OC - 5 8 
COMBO BING. oo cncke ccceccsses” 29 10 0 - 2 s 


Z1nc—Sheet— 

Vieille Montagne ..........ton 27 5 0 °- = 
RUOIEED congas naccawasiaccsscus: SP OF OC - 8 6 
Coprer— 





Strong SHEE: .ccccceccs POI @ OZ '_ " - 
Chin cece secesecececere 99 o or o* « 
CONGEE URE ciccccecsw is Oo oO1L * 
Brass— 
SHON SHEE. nce ceccce 99 ° o10 - 5 - 
Thin 9, secceee wanes © OL - - Ss 
Tin—English Ingots ...... 4, or 5 ends 
SoLpER—Plumbers’ .. a 00 606+ = = 
RUMORED Cane ccacsceece pe oo 8 . «| ¢ 
DOPE. oceaccdecwces ar a on Qg a0 ees 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES, 
15 Oz. thirds ......secececeescecese 2fd. per ft. delivered. 
ry) on Li ene “dceenne eee ” ” 
BE OS; CNM <vee cacsacsess ewes RR” 90 
Pe ee ahd. 45 00 
OG GO CRIN So oc oa Sorin cacceccnee ee 4d. Ps as 
a9, fourths... .cccccccccccee ence Salle 4 ” 
IP OR AREE se sees enenseseonenvons 5d. 19 "” 
RGMta ca ceusacse sa ciutiecce aie 
Fluted SEOOE BE ORS ccccinceces nee + 0 = 
oi OE Os cccccccccctcus Qe 3s ” 
4 Hartley’s Rolled Plate .......... t#d.,, os 
9 a9 a) “sukeseeceut tn ‘a 0 
4 ” ” Sa Cecheccctn SEO 69 ” 
OILS, &c. & s. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon o 2 1 
” ” » in drums..... secas 9 o2 5 
Boiled ,, 1) in pipes or barrels., os o 2 4 
° in drums...... aves ; o 2 8 
Turpentine, in barrels ............-4 : oe 3 6 
9, OS eee “a a 2:5 
Genuine Ground English White Lead _ per ton 20 10 0 
OE EON, DN oo covsase se sudone xe " so oa O 
Best Linseed Oil Putty........... e- percwt. o 8 o 
StocRhGlie BAF... cccccoconccccccsce PEO batel £ zac 


VARNISHES, &c. 
Fer gallon. 
i s. d 






Pitta Pale Cale Vasile. cccccccccstesaccesee. @ OG 
Pale Copal Oak...... Seekacccheenecsiacasceay, GeeG 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak .......ceeeeeseeee O12 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak .........--200+. O10 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for Seats of 
MUOMOR de ccicnveiscases Gideandeuens saecce @26—¢ 
Fine Elastic Carriage ...........2-00+ scbeccae “Gee 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage .........0000. O16 0 
EP ERNE REMIUET ce ccnccdusscduassenddeaed sec - 016 © 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ........sccccccecs 018 o 
Extra Pale French Oil ........... rro 
a Vilatting Varnish ...ccecccees o 18 0 
ee COMM ENMNMIED caaccccicceuasonscaceesa, & O00 
RON PEM ROE ci cadies cicececccncesaeceoaas - O12 © 
Best Japan Gold Size ...... eoseusetecssccesesn Ge 6 
Best Black Japan ..............- Cidetcccdaace GSE 6 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ~..........0....0008 0 9 © 
DROUNMN EMME cc cccccececccoutectccscsscce GSO 
EE EEN oc da cacwddacceseuwees cesancasian, Gee 
MUIR Cane ddcdvadunusece catqunses sesecedaes Ge .G 
Wrench and Brush Polish ....00.0 seccccencce O10 O 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. B. (Next week).—J. B. (Amounts should have been 
stated). 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 


We cannot undertake to return vejected communi 
cations. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. 


All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 

iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
S the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at 
the rate of 19s. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. Toall es ot 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, 7, 
&c., 26S. per annum. Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) 
should be addressed to the publisher of “THE BUILDER, 
Catherine-street, W.C 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum (52 





numbers) or 43. gd. ~~ quarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
receiving ‘he Builder” by Friday Morning’s Post. 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless autbenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tendersaccepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
tood., —_— in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons, 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 





BLAENAU-GWENT (Abertillery).—For the erection 
of school buildings, for the Aberystruth School Board. 











Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. Quantities by 
the architect :— 
D. Davies ....£4,£92 0 o]| D. Lewis .... 43,507 9 © 
E. C. Jordan.. 3,700 0 o} J. Newcombe 3,516 0 o 
N. Bagley.... 3,680 7 3! Gaen Bros, 
D.W.Kichards, Abertillery* 3,434 0 o 
td.....-20. 3,35 o of] Smith Bros... 3,388 0 o 

A. P. Williams 3,615 0 o 

BRIXHAM (Devon).—For rebuilding the Bullers 
Arms Inn, for Mr. d: W. Chapman. Mr, F. W. Van- 
stone, architect, Palace-chambers, Paignton. Quantities 
by the architect :— 
R. E. Narracott ...-£1,256 | T. Vanstone ........ 41,125 
C. & R.E. Drew .. 1,215 | Hazlewood _Bros., 
Webber & Sons .... 1,198 Brisham™ ...ccces 957 
E. Westlake ........ 1,145 








DEPTFORD.—For works in reinstating lairaze, &c., 
on the site of the old basin at the Foreign Cattle Market, 
Deptford, for the Corporation of London :— 

Spencer Santo & Ca.*... .....ccccccceoss «- $2,626 





DEVON PORT.—For the erection of a boundary wall 
to land adjoining the workhouse, for the Board of Guar- 





dians. Mr. Edgar M. Leest, architect, 14, St. Aubyn- 
street, Devonport. Quantities by Messrs. Leest & Adams, 
vonport :— 

R. H. B. Neal .... £€99 0 | Pearce Bros. ...... £566 o 
Jenkin & Son...... 674 o| W. G. Perkins.... 545 © 
1. Crockerell ...... 650 o| J. H. Palmer...... 543 © 
H. J. Allen ...... 640 o| F.C. Ambrose.... 525 o 
Bae PE co aceccuce 618 o| Matcham&Co.,Ltd. 512 0 
W.C. Shaddock ... 597 9 | Smith & Son, De- 

W. E. Blake...... 569 o vonport* ........ 499 15 








DURHAM.—For the construction of 64r lineal yards 
of 12-in., 9-in., and6-in. pipe sewers, with manholes and 
ventilation shafts in connexion therewith, at Coxhoe, for 
the Rural District Council. Mr. Gec. Gregson, Engineer 
and Surveyor to the Council :— 

a eee 450t 14 8| R. Oliver...... £339 9 9 
G. T. Manners 480 o o}| T. H. Skelton, 
~Casrick....<- 432 4 9] Dusham*.... 
. Stelling .... 407 14 0 

(Engineer’s estimate, £350.] 


337 7 3 





DURHAM. -—For the construction of 2,206 Jineal yards 
of 12-in., 9-in., 8-in., and 6-in. pipe sewers, with manholes, 
lampholes, flushing chambers, and ventilation shafts; the 
coustruction of tanks, bacteria beds, and a storm-water 
filter; and the levelling, laying-out, and fencing of four and 
a half acres of land for sewage disposal purposes at Carr- 
ville, for the Rural District Council. Mr. Geo. Gregson, 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Council :— 


Hardy & At- . Bell ...... £4,013 9 0 
kinson .... £4,419 2 9] J.G. Bradley 3,335 17 6 

R. Oliver -... 4,200 o of J. Carrick, 

G.T. Manners 4,198 o o Durham* . 3,032 © 4 


[Engineer’s estimate, £3,197]. 





EALING.—For additions to Ealing Park Laundry, for 


Messrs. Buck. Mr. J. Hume, architect and surveyor, 
Chiswick :— 

W. Field..... wees. £472 10| R. A. Scutt ...... £450 0 
J. Johnson........ 


470 o| | 
[All of Ealing. 





GUNNERSBURY.—Alterations and additions to 
villa-residence, ‘‘ Sans Souci,” for Mr. F. Schofield. Mr. 
J. Hume, architect and surveyor, Chiswick :— 





Speechly & Smith..£497 0o| D. D. Neath...... £449 9 
Prince Bros. ...... 451 10 
HEREFORD. — For the erection of an_ isolation 


hospital, administrative block, and other works at Stretton 
Sugwas, for the Hereford Rural District Council. Mr. 
Ernest G. Davies, Bridge-street, Hereford, Architect tothe 


Council :— ; 

Davies & Co. ...... £2,220 | Lewis & Co..... ++ »-£2,050 
H. R. Beavis ...... 2,200! E. W. Wilkes ...... 1,875 
W. Powell...... 2,067 | C. Cooke, Hereford* 1,875 
J. Davies .c...ccece 2,062 | 





KINGS LANGLEY.—For houses and cottages at 
Kings Langley Hill, for Mr. A. Aronson. Mr. W. H. 
Syme, architect, Watford :— 

Albert Timberlake, Kings Langley, R.S.O.* £4,300 





LONDON.—For painting work tothe Public Library, 
Bancroft-road, Mile End, E., for the Metropolitan 
Borough of Stepney. Mr. M. W. Jameson, Borough Engi- 


neer :— 

A. Andrews........416t 10 | J. Calcutt, 2, Graf- 

A. Heard (informal) 160 o ton-street, Mile 

A. Kendali......+. 156 10 End, E.* .....63 £148 10 





Electric-light installation at the Public Library, Com- 
mercial-road East, Limehouse, E., for the Metropolitan 
Borough of Stepney. Mr. M. W. Jameson, Borough 
Engineer :— 


Strode & Co. ...... £98 ©] Emerson & Sons .. £52 0 





Tamplin & Mac- Ward Bros......... 52 17 
kovski ..-....... 75 ©| Barlow Bros., 237, 
J. C. Christie ...... 68 15 | Sbaftesbury-avenue, 
Wiel dasdaasece:” OU 





[See also next page. 
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LONDON.—For a suspended electric goods lift in the 
large store at the Wentworth-street depot, for the Metro- 
litan Borough of Stepney. Mr. M. W. Jameson, 
eae Engineer :— 
Waygood & Otis .. £315 o| J. Richmond & Co., 
5 Oe sna & 30, Kirby-st., Hat- 








‘o. Lt A 307. 0] ton-garden, E.C.* £220 © 
Ward Bros. ...... 290 10 | Barlow Bros....... 200 oO 
MAIDENHEAD.—For electric lighting : central station 
buildings :— 
Peerless, Denis, Cox & Sons .. £1,110 0 0 
i 41,242 © 0| A. J.Colborne 1,099 19 6 
Thompsett & F.W.Edwards 1,080 o o 
De weeecces 1,221 © o| F, Bissley.... 1,220 0 0 
W. J. Blox W.E.Theaker, 
Mam <5. .c3. 1,174 0 0 Maiden- 
35. um vives 1,127 12 6| head ...... 874 0 © 





PIXLEY (Herefordshire).—For the erection of a par- 
sonage at Pixley for the Rev. Preb. Chas. E. Maddison 
Green. Mr. Ernest G. Davies, architect, Bridge-street, 
Hereford :— 

D. Smith ..... - £935 15 o|G. Hill, Led- 
ee 4853 18 6 





PRESTON (Lancs)—For the erection of refuse 
destructor buildings, St. Paul’s-road, for the Corpora- 
tion :— 

Croft & Sons, Victoria-street, Preston ..f£12,234 








PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


THE INDEX (with TITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME LXXXIV. (January 
to June, 1903) wiil be given as a supplement with our 





next issue. 
CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


each ; also 

READING CASES (Cloth), with Strings, price 9d. each. 

THR EIGHTY-FOURTH VOLUME of “The Builder” (bound), 
price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, will be ready op 
the 22nd inst. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each. 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OOMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 
ORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCIIS, 
PEOSPECTUSES OF PUBLIO COMPANIES, SALES BY TENDER, 

LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, &c, &. 


6a. 04, 

Mach additional Mne......cccccoccccccccscccccccce 1s, 04. 
BITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Bix lines (about fifty words) or under ............ 4s, 6d, 

Each additional line (about ten words)............ Os, 6d. 

Terms for series of Trade advertisements, and for front page, and 
Other special positions, on application to the Publisher, 
SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only), 
FOUR lines (about thirty words) or under ........ 2s. 6d, 
Each additional line(about ten words)............ 0s. 6d, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY, 
*,.* Stamps must not be sent, but all sums should be remitted 
by Postal Orders, payable to J. MORGAN, and addressed to the 
Publisher of “Tux Buripre,” Catherine-street, W.C. 


Advertisements for the current week's issue are received up to 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but “ Classification” is im- 
= in the case of any which may reach the Office after HALF- 

‘AST ONE p.m. on that day. Those intended for the Outside 
Wrapper should be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 


ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 
TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should besent. 


PERSONS Advertisingin “The Builder” mayhave Replies addressed 
te .the Office, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. free of charge. 
Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, together 
with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. Unused stamps are 
returned to advertisers the week after publication, 

















AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
OOLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES, { i NINEPENCE BACH. 


Post (carefully packed) 1s, 


B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

* Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 
BATIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESORIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING, 




















WATFORD.—For household management centre at 


.the Alexandra School, for the Watford School Board. 


Mr. W. H. Syme, architect :— 





Wm. Sampson ..£2,213 0 | Townsend & Coles £2,004 © 

Gocdchild & W. King ...-0.+- 2,000 © 
Jeffery........ 2,150 o| Tyler & White .. 1,976 © 

Clark Bros....... 2,124 10| G. & J. Waterman 1,956 © 

Dupont & Co. .. 2,095 o| C. Brightman.... 1,920 © 

Se Wiggs. ...,.. 2,076 o| Henry Brown, 

R. L. Tonge .... 2,065 o| Watford* ...... 1,897 © 








WESTERN HOSPITAL.—For tar-paving works at 
Western Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board:— 


Williams & Sons .. £495 o| J. Sheehan ...... 4186 10 
ESSTNGRL seenet bas 272 o| J. Smart ....cee- 156 o 
Fry Bros, ........ 271 10 | Goddan & Co..... 147 5 
Constable & Co. ... 229 0 | Grounds&Newton* 129 13 
[Engineer's estimate ...... 150 





WITHYPOOL (Dulverton, Somerset).—For the erec- 
tion of a house and stables, for Miss Darbyshire. Mr. 


Allen T. Hussell, architect, Ilfracombe :— 
BRIDES cncscesccees 41,760 | Steer, Winsford, Dul- 
Fewings.,.... ccccce %,057| VEItON™ ..00c0c00eH;648 





WITTON GILBERT (Durham).—For additions to 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church. Mr. H. T. Gradon, 
architect, 22, Market-place, Durham :— 

J. G. Bradley .. £438 13 0] Rutter & Sons, 
G. T. Manners 399 co 0| Esh* ....06.. 4381 13 8 


J.J. ETRIDGE, dr. 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


and every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery toany Railway Station. 


RED sANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS in STOCK 


Applications for Prices, &c.. to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


SPECIALITIES 


FOR 
Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, 
Builders, and all users of Drawing Materials. 


TRACING PAPERS 


(Every make, English and Foreign, of any reputation), 


TRACING CLOTHS, 
DRAWING PAPERS, 
SENSITIZED PAPERS, SUN COPIES, 


Catalogue and 3 Sample Books on application to 
The Architects and Engineers’ 
Supply Association, 

74-76, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 























THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, 
‘BATH 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials, 





HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, , 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 


4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter Lane, E.C, 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. | = hone No, 434! 








8, PRINCES Ws 8.W. and 

METCHIM & SON { *s: cLeMaNTs LANE £0. 

** QUANPITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,” 
For 1908, price 6d. post.7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1, 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAs, E. ORFEUR, 


ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS, 
ON APPLICATION. COLCHESTER, 
Telephone: 0195. Telegrams: “Orfeur, Colchester.” " 


ASPHALTE | 


For Horizontal & Vertioal Damp Courses. 
For Fiat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors, 














Special attention is given to the above by 


Preach Astialte C1 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, &, 


For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 





CANNON STREET, E.C: 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED, 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. | 
LARGE STOCK READY. | 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


LONDON :: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, SE. 


Particulars on application. 


LIVERPOOL: 
and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


GLASGOW : 


BRISTOL: 


47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE, ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION-RD. 





tn. 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL COMPETITION — 


BUILDER, JULY 4, 1903. 
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